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THE PRETZEL MAN 
From a Painting by James Chapin 


In the Twenty-eighth International Art Exhibit, Carnegie Institute e 
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A Chance to Outdo 
Yourself 
T HERE is a spark of genius in almost 


all of us, and here is the chance 
for you to put yours to use, to work out 
ideas in unusual and 
original ways, and thereby secure re- 
ward and recognition. The American 
Crayon Company, manufacturers since 
1835 of school art products, are sponsor- 
ing an award for Crayon, Water Color 
and Tempera Color work. This is to 
be a division of the 1929-1930 Scholastic 
Award. 


The prizes are as follows: first prize 
$50.00, second prize $25.00, third prize 
$15.00. Also ten honorable mentions 
with prizes consisting of the $4.00 
“Prang” Tempera Color Set (made by 
the American Crayon rs No. 
844. 


Special attention will be given to the 
handling of unusual subjects and also 
to originality. The pictures may be 
illustration, decoration, landscape, figure, 
still-life, portrait or applied design. 
Subjects entered for this special award 
need. not be so markéd,. as judges will 
consider all material submitted for any 
of the classifications which come under 
the requirements for this prize. 


Now, of course, you are going to try 
for one of these awards, and win one, 
too, if you can! Here’s how we recom- 
mend you go about it. The American 
Crayon Company has a special depart- 
ment whose business it is to make up 
suggestions and helps for art people 
everywhere, both teachers and students. 
This is the American Art Aid Depart- 
ment under the leadership of Mr. Pedro 
J. and Mr. John T. Lemos. 
partment is now preparing material 
especially designed to’ help you in this 
contest. So write in at once to the 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, telling them to put you on the 
list to receive without charge the special 
literature ‘Scholastic Award Helps” 
which the American Art: Aid Depart- 
ment is preparing for you. 


Then when you have received. this 
material, get out. your crayons, your 
water colors or your tempera colors and 
let your ideas run riot! You will enjoy 
the work—and think of the reward! 
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IN -THIS- AND - FUTURE - ISSUES 


HE 28th International Art Exhibit, 

now in progress at Carnegie Institute 
(see page 28) contains a representative 
cross-section of the werk of most of the 
important living painters. In the Amer- 
ican section the paintings of James Chapin 
are outstanding. Among themis “The Pret 
zel Man,” our cover design, with its hints of 
tragedy and comedy as mixed as life itself. 
Chapin is 42 years old and was born in 
New Jersey. e has received medals at 
the Chicago Art Institute and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. He is represented in 
the Duncan Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, and in the art galleries of 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and Cedar Rapids. 
He has been described as “‘the best builder 
of color we have in America today.” 
Any one who has seen his beautiful portrait 
of “Ruby Greene Singing” will understand 
what color can mean in expressing form. 


| be this issue we present the first of several 

lays by first-class dramatists which 
will be published in The Scholastic this 
year. Any boy or girl who got his first 
taste of Shakespeare from Lamb’s “Tales” 
or has enjoyed the humor of “Essays of 
Elia” will appreciate the delightful picture 
of Charles and Mary Lamb and their 
friends in Mr. Brighouse’s play. Without 
suspense or action, it keeps us constantly 
interested in these fine characters who 
lived a hundred years ago. 


oO 
HOSE who have seen the vivid land- 


sca and seascapes of Jonas Lie (pro- 
nounced Lee), the American painter, will 
wonder whether he is Jonas Lie, the story- 
teller, come to life. In a way he is, for he 
is the son of the Norwegian author’s sister, 
lived with his uncle in Paris during his stu- 
dent days, and adopted his mother’s family 
name of Lie. a] 


bb next (November 16) issue of The’ 
Scholastic will contain another of the 
fine biographical essays on American per- 
sonalities, and an article on “Understand- 
ing the Tariff” by a well-known authority, 
Henry Kittredge Norton, which explains 
precisely why the Tariff Bill, now so much 
in the news from Washington (see page 
20), is important to American life. 


Oo ' 

‘TH student contests in the regular 

issues are beginning to attract at- 
tention. Nearly a hundred boys and girls 
have signified their intention of entering 
the annual book reading contest (see page 
10) and have received their supply of 
bookmarks to keep their records. Many 
are submitting tabloid book reviews, but 
there is always room for more, and a 
worth-while book for a prize. The “Best 
Play’’ contest (page 26) offers a real op- 
portunity to students who are interested 
in drama on the stage or screen, and the 
Architecture contest (October 19 and 
November 16) issues is attracting many 


who like beautiful buildings. 
o 


S to the annual Scholastic Awards, the 

competition this year gives promise to 

be keener than ever. The pamphlet of 

“Rules and Information’”’ is now ready for 

distribution. Have you written for your 

copy? There are only four months left be- 
fore the closing date. 
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“The Letter,” one of a series of twelve advertising designs drawn 
from 18th Century life, illustrating a variety of uses for paper. 


R. CLELAND'S approach to art was through printing. 
Ideal printing, he felt, required a specialized technique. 

The visible impression of a page is important, and illustrations 
or ornaments should unify harmoniously with the type. 
He experimented with translating the tone effects of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century copperplate engraving into a 
pen-and-ink line technique which could be adapted to modern 


commercial needs. His early work was almost purely orna- 
mental. Increasingly he has devoted himself to pictorial 
representation. Some day, he believes, all his 

work will be painting, but painting that is always 

decorative in its conception and application. 

T. M. Cleland grew up in Brooklyn during 
the eighteen-eighties and nineties. He did not 
care much about attending school; the dullness 
of classrooms interrupted the fun he had at 
home with cardboard, cigar boxes, hairpins, 
spools, paints, and discarded clockwheels. 
Drawing, however, was not an interest in 
which he displayed unusual skill. When 
he persuaded his parents to let him study 
art, he is said to have spent more time in 
a popular vaudeville theatre across the 
street than he did in art classes. 

One day he watched a fellow student 
use a pen and ink to draw an ornament 
to sell to a magazine. Something in 
the facile action of the pen, the black- 
ness of the ink, the crisp precision of the 
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The Art of 
Thomas M. Cleland 


HOUGH the illustration of advertisements 
is not yet accepted asa reputable way for an 
artist to express himself—as reputable, at least, 
as painting squares of canvas to hang on walls— 
acceptance is not far off. Rockwell Kent has 
found nothing degrading in drawing ads for a 
jeweler; museums and dealers eagerly exhibit any- 
thing he does. Thomas Maitland Cleland, how- 
ever, has not had the advantage of exhibiting his 
work in art galleries. Almost all of it has been 
for commercial purposes. His artistic merits, 
consequently, lack recognition, except among the 
printers and advertising men who realize how 
much he is responsible for lifting the quality of 
American advertising and illustrating. One man 
who did recognize his worth is Elmer Adler, out- 
standing among American type artists. After 
six years of gathering examples and printing 
them, he has just published The Decorative Work 
of T. M. Cleland, a Record and a Review. This 
beautiful and costly book is a monument to the 
unique accomplishments of one of America’s 
few great designers. The specimens here repro- 
duced from it are representative of the range and 
distinction of his work. 


Design for a_ book- 

plate for Alfred E. 

Hamill, who wrote 

the interesting _ bio- 

graphical sketch of 

Mr. Cleland in his 
book. 


lines, so fascinated him that he designed some initial letters 

which a trade journal printed with his name under them. 

Then he drew an ornamental border for a magazine cover. 

With the five dollars he received for this, he bought Walter 

Crane's The Decorative Illustration of Books. Soon he was 

attempting any small job of designing and illustrating that 

he could find, and he pestered printers until they let him 

prepare his forms and print them. Out of the experience 

grew the fine sense and knowledge of practical craftsmanship 
which distinguishes his later work. 

Through work he did for Scribner's, he became 

associated as a designer with the best book presses 

fin America. Suddenly, he decided to go on the 

stage. At the American Academy of Dramatic 

Arts he won a scholarship, showed promise, 

m and was offered a professional part. Instead 

of accepting, he visited Italy and found so 

much inspiration for designs that when he 

returned he immediately engaged in his old 

work. As art editor of McClure’s Maga- 

zine, he began to attract attention; some 

years later, he designed and printed an 

unusual catalogue for the Locomobile 

Company which marked the beginning 

of his present success. He has shown 

that even advertising may be art. 


Title page decoration of a brochure adver- 
tising printing ink, showing Thomas Maitland 
Cleland’s remarkable feeling for rhythm. 
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Elias and the Draug 


By Jonas Lig 


once lived a poor fisherman, by name Elias, and 

his wife, Karen, who before her marriage had 
worked in the parsonage at Alstadhaug. They lived in 
a little hut, which they had built, and Elias hired out 
by the day in the Lofoten fisheries. 

Kvalholmen was a lonely island, and there were signs 
at times that it was haunted. Sometimes when her hus- 
band was away from home, the good wife heard all sorts 
of unearthly noises and cries, which surely boded no 
good. 

Each year there came a child; when they had been 
married seven years there were six children in the home. 
But they were both steady and hard working people, and 
by the time the last arrived, Elias had managed to put 
aside something and felt that he could afford a sixern 
(rowboat) and thereafter do his Lofoten fishing as mas- 
ter in his own boat. 

One day, as he was walking with a halibut harpoon 
in one hand, thinking about this, he suddenly came upon 
a huge seal, sunning itself in the lee of a rock near the 
shore, and apparently quite as much taken by surprise 
as he was. 

Elias meanwhile was not slow. From the rocky ledge, 
on which he was standing, he plunged the long, heavy 
harpoon into its back just behind the neck. But then— 
oh, what a struggle! Instantly the seal reared itself up, 
stood erect on its tail, tall as the mast of a boat, and 
glowered at him with a pair of bloodshot eyes, at the 
same time showing its teeth in a grin so fiendish and 
venomous that Elias almost lost his wits from fright. 
Then suddenly it plunged into the sea and vanished in 
a spray of mingled blood and water. 

That was the last Elias saw of it; but that very after- 
noon the harpoon, broken just below the iron barb, came 
drifting ashore near the boat 


QO> KVALHOLMEN down in Helgeland there 


face that resembled exactly the features of the seal. It 
grimaced for a moment angrily towards him and the 
light. Its mouth seemed to open wider and wider, and 
before he was aware of anything further, he saw a 
bulky man-form vanish out the door of the boat house, 
not so fast however but that he managed to make out, 
with the aid of his lantern, a long iron prong projecting 
from its back. 

Elias now began to put two and two together. But 
even so he was more concerned for the safety of his 
boat than he was for his own life. 

On the morning, early in January, when he set out 
for the fishing banks, with two men in the boat besides 
himself, he heard a voice call to him in the darkness 
from a skerry (rocky reef) directly opposite the mouth 
of the cove. He thought that it laughed derisively. 

“Better beware, Elias, when you get your femboring 
(sailboat) !” 

It was a long. time, however, before Elias saw his way 
clear to get a femboring—not until his eldest son was 
seventeen years old. 

It was in the fall of the year that Elias embarked 
with his whole family and went to Ranen to trade in 
his sixern for a femboring. At home they left only a 
little Lap girl, but newly confirmed, whom they had 
taken into their home some years before. There was 
one femboring in particular which he had his eye on, a 
little four man boat, which the best shipwright there- 
about had finished and tarred that very fall. For this 
boat he traded in his own sixern, paying the difference in 
com. 

Elias thereupon began to think of sailing home. He 
first stopped at the village store and laid in a supply 
for Christmas for himself and his family, among other 
things a little keg of brandy. It may be that, pleased as 
they were with the day's bargain- 





landing not far from his house. 

Elias had soon forgotten all 
about it. He bought his sixern 
that same autumn, and housed 
it in a little boat shed he had built 
during the summer. 

One night, as he lay thinking 
about his new sixern it occurred 
to him that perhaps, in order to 
safeguard it properly, he ought 
to put another shore on either 
side underneath it. He was so 
absurdly fond of the boat that he 
thought it only fun to get up and 
light his lantern and go down to 
look it over. 

As he held up his lantern to see 
better, he suddenly glimpsed, on a 
tangle of nets in one corner, a 


the warning. 


Marked 


for destruction was Elias. Into the back 
of the dreaded Draug, disguised as a seal, 
he had plunged his harpoon. An unknown 
voice had told Elias to beware when he home in the new femboring. 


got his femboring, but it was so long 
afterwards when he bought the fishing- 
boat and embarked for home in it with 
his whole family, that he did not recall 


“Elias and the Draug,” translated by 
Anders Orbeck, appears in “Norway's 
Best Stories,’ selected and edited by while the two younger sons, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen for The American 
Scandinavian Foundation and published 
by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. It is re- 
printed here by special permission of Mr. 

Larsen and the publisher. 


ing, both he and his wife had one 
drop too many before they left, 
and Bernt, their son, was given 
a taste, too. 


Whereupon they set sail for 


Other ballast than himself, his 
wife and children, and his Christ- 
mas supplies he had none. His 
son Bernt sat at the stem; his 
wife, with the assistance of the 
second son, managed the halyard ; 
Elias himself sat at the tiller, 


twelve and fourteen respectively, 
were to alternate at the bailing. 

They had fifty odd miles of 
sea before them, and they had no 


sooner reached the open than it 


Y 
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was apparent that the femboring would be put to the 
test,the very first, time it was in use. A storm blew 
up before long, afid soon white-crested waves began 
dashing themselves into spray. Then Elias saw what 
kind of a boat he had. It rode the waves like a sea 
gull, without so ntuch as taking in one single drop, and 
he was ready to swear that he would not even have to 
single-reef, as any ordinary femboring would have been 
compelled to do in such weather. 

As the day drew on, he noticed not far away another 
femboring, completely manned, speeding along, just 
as he was then, with four reefs in the sail. It seemed 
to follow the same course, and he thought it strange that 
he had not noticed it before. It seemed to want to race 
with him, and when Elias realized this, he could not 
resist letting out a reef again. 

So they raced along at a terrific speed past headlands 
and islands and skerries. To Elias it seemed that he 
had never before sailed so gloriously, and the femboring 
proved to be every whit that had been claimed—the best 
boat in Ranen. 

Meanwhile the sea had risen, and already several huge 
waves had rolled over them, breaking against the stem 
up forward, where Bernt sat, and sweeping out to lee- 
ward near the stern. 

Ever since dusk had settled over the sea, the other 
boat had kept very close to them, and they were now so 
near each other that they could have thrown a bailing- 
dipper, one to the other, had they wished. And so they 
sailed on, side by side, all the evening, in an ever- 
increasing sea. 

That last reef, Elias began to think, ought really to 
be taken in again, but he was loath to give up the race, 
and made up his mind to wait as long as possible, until 
the other boat saw fit to reef in, for it was quite as hard 
pressed as he. And since they now had to fight both the 
cold and the wet, the brandy bottle was now and then 
brought forth and passed around. 
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The phosphorescent light, which played on the dark 
sea near his own boat, flashed eerily in the white crests 
around the stranger, which appeared to be plowing a 
furrow of light and throwing a fiery foam te either 
side. In the reflection of this light he could even dis- 
tinguish the rope ends in the other boat. He could also 
make out the crew on board in their oilskin caps, but 
inasmuch as they were on the leeward side of him, they 
kept their backs tarned and were almost hid behind the 
lofty gunwale, as it rose with the seas. 

Of a sudden a gigantic breaker, whose white crest 
Elias had for some time seen in the darkness, crashed 
against the prow of the boat, where Bernt sat. For a 
moment the whole femboring seemed to come to a stop, 
the timbers creaked and jarred under the strain, and 
then the boat, which for half a second had balanced 
uncertainly, righted itself and sped forward, while the 
wave rolled out again to leeward. 

All the while this was happening Elias thought he 
heard fiendish cries issuing from the other boat. 

But when it was over, his wife, who sat at the halyard, 
cried out in a voice that cut him to the very soul, “My 
God, Elias, that sea took Marthe and Nils!” 

These were their two youngest children, the former 
nine, the latter seven years old, who had been sitting 
forward close to Bernt. 

“Hold fast to the halyard, Karen, or you may lose 
more!” was all that Elias answered. 

It was necessary now to take in the fourth reef, and 
Elias had no sooner done so than he thought it advisable 
to reef in the fifth, for the sea was steadily rising. On 
the other hand, if he hoped to sail his boat clear of the 
ever mounting waves, he dared not lessen his sail more 
than was absolutely necessary. 

It turned out, however, to be difficult going even with 
the sail thus diminished. The sea raged furiously, and 
deluged them with spray after spray. Finally Bert and 

(Continued on page 30) 





ORI AY, during the second half of the last cen- 
Nur. had a literary triumvirate. Two of the men 

are still world figures—Henrik Ibsen and Bjérn- 
stierne Bjérnson. Though not of their stature, the third, 
Jonas Lie (pronounced Lee), stays warm in the heart 
of Norway and has admirers in the lands into whose 
languages his novels and short stories have been trans- 
lated. 

Born in Eker, Norway, in 1833, he was the son of a 
lawyer. During his boyhood, the family lived in the 
extreme northern part of the country, of 
which the rugged environment made a lasting 
impression often to be used in his writings. 
As he seemed much interested in the sea, he 
was sent to Fredriksvaern, the Norwegian 
Annapolis. Near-sightedness, however, 
forced his withdrawal, and he went to Chris- 
tiania to prepare for the university. In the 
same school were Ibsen and Bjérnson. He 
knew them both, and with the latter he formed 
a strong friendship which endured through 
the rest of his life. 

After he had studied jurisprudence at the 
university, he prospered as a lawyer, married, 
and entered actively into the social and po- 
litical life of his home. His only writing at 
this period was a volume of poems, which few 
read, and some political essays. Losing all 
he possessed in the Norwegian financial crisis 





A Scandinavian 


Jonas Lie 


Teller of Tales 


of the middle sixties, he gave up law and moved to Chris- 
tiania to write. 

While he worked on his first book, The Visionary 
(1870), he made a living by teaching. So successful 
was the book that the Norwegian government gave him 
a stipend to study the matters and manners of his old 
neighbors in the extreme north of Norway; and the next 
year it sent him abroad “to educate himself to be a poet.” 
For awhile he lived in Rome. When he returned to Nor- 
way, the government voted him a yearly pension, equal 
to that given to Ibsen and Bjérnson. At his 
death in 1908 his work filled a score of 
volumes. 

The Visionary, in which appears “Elias and 
the Draug,” tells of the life and beliefs, often 
mystic, of the simple Norwegians Lie knew 
as a boy. They were seafaring people, and 
he made of them colorful material in such 
novels as The Pilot and His Wife, Rutland, 
and Go Ahead. 

From these tales he turned to novels of 
domestic life in the professional and official 
class to which he himself belonged. Their 
domestic theme is broadly suggested by their 
titles: The Family at Gilje, The Commodore’s 
Daughters, and A Wedded Life. By his 
minute but always sympathetic observation 
and his clever use of detail, he achieved a 
marvelous vividness in all his writings. 
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The Night of “Mr. H.” 


A Play about Charles Lamb 


FOREWORD 

E Night of “Mr. H.” is a play 

about Charles Lamb, one of the 
most likeable of all English writers. In 
1806 Lamb wrote a two-act farce, Mr. 
H., about a wealthy, attractive young 
gentleman who met favor with the 
women at a fashionable resort. About 
him, though, there was a mystery; no 
one could tell why he had abbreviated 
his name to Mr. H., or what the ab- 
breviation stood for. Melisinda, whom 
he loves, learns that the “H” stands for 
Hogsflesh, and the shame of the name 
cools her affection. A happy solution is 
provided by the announcement that Mr. 
Hogsflesh has been given official per- 
mission to take the name of Bacon. 
Lamb had believed and hoped that the 
play would be a great success, but it 
met with hisses and was no more re- 
peated in London. It was too slight to 
hold an audience. 

It is on the night of the failure of 
Mr. H. that Mr. Brighouse introduces 
Charles Lamb. All of the dialogue is 
based on material in Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia, his letters, and the writings of his 
friends. The pleasure it gives can be 
duplicated many times by reading the 
sources themselves. 

Biographical drama is not unusual. 
Antigone and Hamlet are venerable il- 
lustrations, and familiar among those 
about people we are more accustomed 
to consider flesh-and-blood creatures 
are John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln and Louis N. Parker’s Disraeli. 

The Night of “Mr. H.” is reprinted 
here for reading purposes only through 
special arrangement with the copyright 
holder, Samuel French, Inc. To this 
company, 25 West 45 Street, New York 
City, should be addressed all applica- 
tions for permission to perform the 
play. 


THE CHARACTERS 


Cuarces Lamp, (Aged 31), of the East 
India House. 

Mary Lamp (41), his sister. 

Ropert WILLIAM Euston (32), of Drury 
Lane. 

Miss MeEtton (29), of Drury Lane. 

Craps Ropinson (31), a barrister. 

Greorce Dyer (51), a poet. 

Joun Rickman (35), a House of Com- 
mons Clerk. 

Mrs. RickMAN (21), his wife. 

Mrs. Battie (60). 


THE SCENE 


Charles Lamb’s rooms, Inner Temple, on 
the night of December 10, 1806. Down 
stage R. is a door; opposite it, L., a qwin- 
dow. Above the door is the fireplace be- 
fore the time of hearthrugs—and above 
the window, L., is a bookcase. It is a room 
of books and prints. Hogarth figures 
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prominently. Old chairs, older than the 
period, before the fire, and a small table 
between them. Candles on mantel. Also 
long pipes and a tobacco jar. A partition 
runs across behind (or, if simpler, a cur- 
tain). A large folding door in it is open 
and discloses a small dining-room beyond, 
with table laid, very simply, with light 
cold supper. Candles on table. Door up 
L. leads out from the dining-room. The 
dining table is round. Nine chairs all 
drawn up to it. A bright fire in the hearth, 
with kettle on it. In the L. corner a grand- 
father clock shows the time at 11:15. 

As the curtain rises, John Rickman is 
standing at the bookcase, examining an 
old folio. He is a scholarly man of 35. 
Mrs. Rickman enters up L. with decanter, 
which she adds to several already on. the 
table. She is bright and pretty and young, 
and her dress makes a patch of color in 
the room. She surveys the table. 


Mrs. RickMAN: Well, John, I think 
I've finished. (John grunts.) I say, I 
think all’s ready for them, John. 

Rickman: Yes. (His eyes are fixed 
on the folio.) 

Mrs. RIcKMAN: 
forgotten anything? 

RicKMAN: Perfect. Quite perfect. 

Mrs. RickMAN (Coming down to him): 
John, will you put that book down and 
look at the table? 

RicKMAN >. My dear, this is not a book. 
It is the book. The folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher which Mr. Lamb has talked for 
months of buying. And he’s got it. 

Mrs. RickMAN: He'd sell his shirt to 
buy a book. 

RICKMAN: 

Mrs. RICKMAN: 
pay for it. 

RICKMAN: 
run, he can afford new clothes. 
book.) 

Mrs. Rickman: And he will buy old 
books instead, and Mary will encourage 
him to do it, and Mr. Lamb will continue 
to go to the East India House in his over- 
worn brown suit that I have known as long 


Can you see if I've 


A man must have a library. 
And go threadbare to 


Oh, if his farce has a good 
(Replacing 


as I have known him. And his hat! Oh, 
John, his hat! 

RIcKMAN: My, dear, you are a perfect 
wife, and it has been observed of wives 
before today that they are apt to be un- 
charitable to the friends their husbands 
had the misfortune to make when they 
were bachelors. 

Mrs. RickMAN: I suppose I show it 
now by coming in to look after the supper 
instead of going to Drury Lane with them. 

RickKMAN: There’s an ‘adorable curl 
behind your ear which I shall kiss. 

Mrs. RickMAN (As he takes her): 
John, don’t be absurd. Suppose they came 
in now and saw. 

RicKMAN: They'll never see a better 
sight than you. 

Mrs. RickMANn (Escaping from him): I 
asked you is the table right? 

RickMAN (Admiring her): 
it is. You set it. 

Mrs. RickKMAN: Will you look at it? 

RickMAN (Up to table): Then let me 
see. (Handling decanters.) Port wine, 
brandy, gin—— 

Mrs. RicKMAN: 
think about. 

RicKMAN: Now, how can we toast the 
success of Mr. Lamb’s farce, unless we 
have the wherewithal ?—Food is an every- 
day affair—a three-times-a-day affair—but 
we're to celebrate a triumph here tonight, 
and that’s a thing that can’t be done by 
food—nor in absence of lemons, either. 

Mrs. RickMAN: Lemons! (Shows him 
them). 

RickMAN: You think of everything. 
But, no. Achilles had a heel and you— 
well, Mrs. Rickman, you've an ankle, but 
you have forgotten hot water. 

Mrs. RickMAN: I believe 
boiling, John. 

RICKMAN : 
back to Mr. 
Fletcher ? 

Mrs. RICKMAN: 
coming up the stairs. 

RicKMAN (To table): You do? Quick, 
then. We'll toast the radiant 
author as he brings his laurels home. (Fills 
glass and to door.) Fill yours while I get 
the door open. (She fills). Ready? 

Mrs. RicKMAN (to door). Yes. 

RickMANs Now then. (He opens door, 
and they pose with raised glasses): To 
“Mr. H.” (Then they see something is 
wrong, and lower their glasses. There en- 
ter Mary Lamb, Mrs. Battle, George 
Dyer, Crabb Robinson. Door closed. They 
are im coats and wraps. Mary and Mrs. 
Battle need no description. Dyer was ex- 
tremely short-sighted. He was a poet, but 
more of a publisher’s hack, a genial fellow 
of whom Lamb was very fond, though he 
poked terrible fun at him. Robinson is a 
young barrister, and a close friend of 
Lamb). 

RicKMAN: Mary, what's happened? 

Mary: The worst that could have hap- 
pened, Mr. Rickman. 

RicKMAN: To Charles? Where is he? 

Mary: He went behind the scenes to 
speak with Mr. Elliston. But, Mrs. Rick- 
man, you—( Looking at table.) 

Mrs. Rickman: We got here early, 
and I thought you'd like things ready. 

Mary: It was most kind of you. Mrs. 
Battle, shall we take our clothes within? 

Mrs. Battie: Thank you, Mary. 


Of course 


Oh, all a man can 


the kettle’s 


Then why shouldn't I go 
Lamb’s Beaumont and 


Because I hear them 


Glasses 








Setting for “The Night of Mr. H.”: a room in the Inner Temple, London. 
This design attempts to recapture the atmosphere of eighteenth-century bookish- 
ness, in which Charles Lamb lived, Tall folios and choice prints are indicated. 


RicKMAN: But tell us what's occurred. 

Mary: Ask Crabb. Come, Mrs. Battle. 
Mrs. Rickman, will you come? (They go 
out L. Dyer and Robinson take off coats, 
which are put out of sight behind the par- 
tition.) 

RIcKMAN: What is it, Crabb? 

Rosinson: A failure, Rickman. 

RIcKMAN: Failure, impossible. 
must be some mistake. 

Dyer: I assure you, sir, that there was 
no mistake about the hisses. 
RicKMAN: Hissed off! 
Lamb. How did he take it? 

Rostnson: How? Bravely. 
with the best of them. 

RicKMAN: Hissed his own farce! 

Dyer: I always said the critic was the 
stronger part of him. 

Ropinson: That's as good as saying 
you agreed with the audience, Mr. Dyer. 
(They sit.) 

Dyer: Sir, I agreed with the author. 

Ropinson: He _ counted on_ success. 
Counted too high, perhaps. But money’s 
needed here, and he was looking to receive 
two hundred pounds from the theatre and 
another one hundred pounds for the copy- 
right. 

Dyer: Extravagant. 

RickMAN: Now, hang it, George, would 
he be Charlie Lamb if he were not ex- 
travagant? 

Dyer (Looking round): 
will find consolation here. 

Rosinson: Amongst his friends? 

Dyer: Amongst his greatest friends, 
Mr. Robinson. Not men, but books. 
(Enter Mary, Mrs. Battle, Mrs. Rickman. 
The men rise.) 

Mary (At Table): 
to supper, gentlemen? 

Rosrnson: Without Charles? 

Mary: I’m sure he would prefer it. 
The—the little mishap must not be let to 
spoil our evening. 

Mrs. BattLte: The sooner supper is 
over, the sooner we can begin our whist, 
Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Rostnson: Ah, Mrs. Battle. You 
have a single eye to the essential thing in 
life. (They are sitting at table.) 

RicKMAN: Mary, you're sure the strain 
is not too much for you? 

Mary: It’s a distraction, Mr. Rickman. 
(Dyer is last to go up to the table. As he 
goes, enter R. Charles Lamb, Elliston, 
Miss Mellon. According to Leigh Hunt, 
“Lamb was under the middle size, and of 
fragile make, but with a head as fine as if 
had been carved on purpose.” “No man,” 
wrote Mrs. Charles Mathews, “was ever 
less beholden to his tailor. His brand new 
suit was drolly contrasted with his very 
rusty silk stockings, and his much too large 
thick shoes without polish. His hair was 


There 


Poor Charlie 


Hissed 


Well, well, he 


Will you sit down 


black and sleek, but not formal, and his 
face the gravest I ever saw, but indicating 
great intellect.” Elliston was the favorite 
comedian of his day. Miss Mellon, then 
29, need not look it. She was beautiful, 
and through her connection with Coutts, 
rich. They rise at table. Mary comes for- 
ward.) 

Cuartes (He speaks with a_ stutter. 
This should not be emphasised but sug- 
gested): Mary, my dear, Miss Mellon and 
Mr. Elliston of Drury Lane have done us 
the very great honor of coming here to 
supper tonight. 

E.tiiston: The honor, sir, is ours. 

CHarLes: Miss Mellon, my sister. 

Miss Merton: You have a brilliant 
brother, Miss Lamb. 

Mary: Oh, Miss Mellon, how 
joyed your playing in his farce. 

Dyer (To Elliston, taking his coat): A\- 
low me, sir. 

ELLISTON : 

CHARLES: 


I en- 


I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Elliston, my sister. 
ELtiston: Your servant, madam. 
Mary: Yours, Mr. Elliston. Miss Mel- 

lon, will you come with me to leave your 

cloak within? 

Miss MEtton: Thank you, Miss Lamb 
(Exeunt Mary and Miss Mellon, up L. 
Rickman and Robinson accost Elliston. 
They take snuff, and form a group.) 

Cuarites (As Rickman comes down): 
Rickman, I’m glad to see you. Your ser- 
vant Mrs. Rickman. Pray don’t disturb 
yourself. 

Mrs. RickMAN: We'd hardly sat down 
yet. (Coming down to him.) Why, Mr. 
Lamb, how fashionable you are with your 
new coat. 

CuHartes: Some are born fashionable, 
Mrs. Rickman; some achieve fashion; and 
others like your humble servant, have fash- 
ion thrust upon them. I assure you I am 
very angry with my tailor, madam. 

Mrs. RickKMAN: Indeed, Mr. 
But why? 

CuarLes: Bless my soul, madam, be- 
hold me. A lapelled coat with a velvet 
collar and the Lord knows how many but- 
tons to a side. Listen, Mrs. Rickman. My 
tailor was robbed the other day, coming 
with his wife and family in a one-horse 
shay from Hampstead. They took his 
money but they didn’t shoot him, and when 
they rode off, “Gentlemen,” he says, “I wish 
you good-night and we are very much ob- 
liged to you that you have not used us ill.” 
And this is the cuckoo that has had the au- 
dacity to foist upon me ten buttons on a 
side and a black velvet collar. A cursed 
ninth of a scoundrel Lord! and to think 
I once knew a young man who wanted to 
be a tailor but hadn't the spirit. 

Mrs. Rickman: I don't believe a word 
of it, Mr. Lamb. You're as proud as punch 


Lamb! 
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of your new coat, or you wouldn’t talk so 
much of it. 

Dyer (Coming round to 
Charles, a word in your ear. 

CuHartes: Yes? (Mrs. Rickman joins 
Mrs. Battle at the dining table.) 

Dyer: I feel this junketing is most in- 
appropriate. We ought to go. 

Cuar.es: Go? Desert a man when he’s 
down? George, I’m surprised at you. 

Dyer: But the supper, Charles? 

CHarites: What's the matter with the 
supper? It’s a very nice supper. 

Dyer: But tonight— 

CHarLes: We must eat, George—and 
drink, I trust. Cheer up, man. This was 
to have been a birthday party and it's 
turned into a funeral feast, but I hope the 
mourners can be merry. Why, look at that 
table, George. It’s groaning with roast 
pig. Pig, man, pig! 

Dyer: A tolerable dish. 

Cuartes: Tolerable! Have you no 
soul at all? I’m not a glutton, but I can't 
behold roast pig with such indifference. 
(Leads him to table.) Look at the crackl- 
ing. The colour of ripe pomegranate. And 
brain sauce, George. Don’t tell me you 
despise roast. pig. A man is known by 
the company he keeps and the pig he eats, 
and I tell you it is not every common gullet 
fancier that can properly esteem roast pig. 
Apple dumplings, too. I hope you like ’em. 

Dyer: Quite well. 

Cuaries: Thank God for that. A man 
couldn’t have a pure mind who refuses ap- 
ple dumplings. And look at that cheese, 
sir. Why, I led it home, myself. 

Dyer: Led it? 

CHarLtes: The shopwoman asked me 
should she send it. “Give me a piece of 
string,” I said, “and I'll lead it home.” 

Dyer: Why, Charles, if you're in such 
high spirits after a failure, what would 
you be after a success? 

Cuaries: I should be rich, and being 
rich I might afford to tell the truth. To- 
night I must pretend, and you must help 
me, George, for Mary’s sake. She takes 
this failure badly, and I must seem to be 
light-hearted or her illness may~ return. 
Seem merry though you may be sad. 

Dyer: I will try, Charles, though it’s 
a trouble to a matter-of-fact man. 

CuHartes: Now I value myself on being 
a matter-of-lie man. That's why I am 
called “Old Honesty” and sometimes “Up- 
right Telltruth Esquire.” The fact is, 
George, truth is precious and not to be 
wasted on everybody. (He goes to group 
with Elliston, and Rickman speaks.) 

RickMAN: Charles, Mr. Elliston is tell- 
ing us he means to play the farce a second 
night. 

Exiutston: Decidedly. 

Cuaries: Decidedly not. A farce that’s 
damned ought to be dead, and didn’t they 
damn it! 

E.tiston: There was a habit of sibila- 
tion in the house, but, sir, you make too 
much of it. Gentlemen, they have hissed 
me. 

Roptnson: They changed their minds 
there, Mr. Elliston. 

Exttiston: And so they will of Mr. 
Lamb’s farce when it is played again. 
(Charles shakes his head.) I have known 
many a play survive a rough reception and 
live long life after a painful birth. 

CHARLES: They'll get no second chance 
with me. Damn them, how they hissed! 
It was not a hiss, neither, but a sort of 
mad yell, like a congregation of mad geese. 
Mercy on us, that God should give men 
mouths to speak with, sing with, kiss with, 
and that they should turn them into mouths 
of adders, bears, wolves,* hyenas, and 
whistle like tempests to asperse and vilify 
the innocent labours of their fellow-crea- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Some Pointers on the Football Rules 


HANGES in the rules governing 

football have been more frequent 
and .more extensive than in the rules 
governing any other sport. There are 
two chief reasons. 

In the first place, football as we know 
it has been gradually developed through 
the development of rules themselves, 
with the old Rugby game as it has been 
played in England as the starting point. 

Secondly, in its very nature, football 
is the mest complicated team game now 
played, both as regards the number of 
men involved on a team and the fact 
that the ball may not only be kicked, but 
may also be carried and passed both 
backward and forward. If rules had 
not been carefully formulated to cover 
all of the contingencies that may arise 
with this wide diversity of handling the 
ball, the result would be chaos. 

In the last twenty years of American 
football, there have been three general 
purposes behind the changes in the rules. 
The first has been the deliberate and 
gradual adjustment of the code to make 
the game more open instead of closed. 
The second has been the introduction of 
rules necessary to keep the proper bal- 
ance between the defense and the of- 
fense. The third has been the intro- 
duction of still other rules to prevent the 
growth of practices or styles of play 
which would be harmful to the best in- 
terests of the game. 

‘I believe, myself, and I think I can 
speak for the other members of the 
Rules Committee when I say that the 
rules are now just about as they should 
stay. The object henceforth should be 
for all friends of the game, in schools 
as well as in colleges, to unite in the at- 
tempt to develop football under the spirit 
of the present rules and neither promote 
nor sanction practices which will neces- 
sitate further changes. 

With a series of rules books in hand, 
one might easily check up and ascertain 
the reason for almost any change in 
the rules that has been made in recent 
years, if one has been familiar with the 
trend and the history of the game. That 
includes the most recent major change, 
the rule regarding the recovery of the 
fumbled ball. It was inserted into the 
code in fairness to the fellow who has 
been unlucky enough to fumble the ball 
and in the belief that in a very large 
majority of cases the runs for touch- 
down which have resulted from the re- 
covery of fumbles by the defense have 
been matters of football luck, rather 
than football skill. Also the committee 
believed that the penalty of losing the 
ball on a fumble was severe enough. It 
is about equivalent to losing 40 yards. - 


By E. K. HALL 


Chairman of the Football Rules Committee 


The history of what we know as 
modern football may be quite definitely 
dated from 1906 on. Up to that time, 
there had been a Football Rules Com- 
mittee of seven men. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the game was not what it 
should be, that there was too much 
massed play, too little open play. 

In 1906, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association was formed and 
undertook straightway to change the 
game, to make it less dangerous phys- 
ically and more interesting for player 
and spectator. It is not exaggerating to 
say that football went through and sur- 
vived a crisis in the two or three years 
around 1906. The Association appointed 
a committee of seven men to look into 
the matter of changing the rules and it 





R. E. K. HALL, who is vice 

president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
with offices in New York City, has 
devoted a tremendous amount of 
time and effort to the development of 
football in the past thirty years, and 
the game as it is played today on 
thousands of college and school grid- 
irons is largely a monument to his 
efforts. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, 
where he was a three-letter man and 
captain of the football team, Mr. 
Hall continued for a number of 
years after graduation to participate 
actively in football. For two years 
he coached the University of Illinois 
team. Later he coached in the East 
while attending Harvard Law 
School. Until about fifteen years 
ago, when the demands of business 
made it no longer possible, he could 
be seen every Saturday during the 
season acting as an official on some 
gridiron in the East. Twenty-three 
years ago he was made a member 
of the Footbalt Rules Committee 
and for the past sixteen years he 
has been chairman of that body. 











was decided to consolidate the two com- 
mittees’ into a single body including 
fourteen members. Two years ago the 
membership of the committee was re- 
duced from fourteen to ten. The coun- 
try is now divided into eight districts 
for the purposes of the Rules Commit- 
tee, with one representative from each 
district, while two are appointed from 
the “country at large,” those two mem- 
bers being Mr. Langford of New York, 
who is secretary of the committee, and 
myself. 

The other members of the committee 
are T. A. D. Jones, the former Yale 
coach, who represents the New Eng- 
land States; W. W. Roper, the present 
coach at Princeton University, who 
represents the Middle Atlantic States; 
H. J. Stegeman of the University of 
Georgia, from the Southeastern States; 
M. F. Ahearn of Kansas, from the Mis- 
souri Valley States; D. X. Bible, now 
the coach at the University of Nebraska, 
from the Southwestern States; H. W. 
Hughes of Colorado, from the Rocky 
Mountain States; and George M. 
Varnell of Seattle, Washington, from 
the Pacific Coast States. All of these 
men are former football players and 
most of them are at present active 
coaches or officials. 

The Rules Committee in recent years 
has invited three leading officials and 
also a committee of three coaches to sit 
with them in the deliberations. The 
result has been that every rules change 
has been considered from every possible 
angle, and in the last three years, there 
has been no change adopted that did not 
receive a unanimous vote, although a 
majority is sufficient to carry. 

As great as the improvement in inter- 
est and the strategy of the game during 
the past twenty years has been the im- 
provement of the sportsmanship evi- 
denced on the field by the men who play 
the game. Football is the greatest 
academic game we have. In some re- 
spects, it is the greatest game the world 
has ever seen. The only thing, as far 
as I can see, that would cause it to lose 
its charm and rugged appeal would be a 
dropping in the standards of its sports- 
manship. There is, obviously, plenty of 
opportunity in a game of this sort for 
unsportsmanlike play. If the boys want- 
ed to play that way, no rules alone 
could effectively prevent it and the game 
would soon fall into disrepute. 

But it has been my observation that, 
in so large a percentage of cases as to 
make the others almost negligible, 
American school and college football 
players have proved themselves sports- 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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The Drama of Greek Development 


[No. IV in “The Glory That Was Greece’’ Series] 


By WALTER R. AGARD 


Professor of Greek, Experimental College, University of Wisconsin 


Honor to Pioneers, who broke sod that 
men to come might live—Inscription on 
Nebraska State Capitol. 

S we study the history of past civi- 
lizations, we find them compa- 
rable to the cycle of our own lives; 
they, too, had their birth and childhood, 
their adolescence, maturity and decline. 
Their experience was an_ uniolding 
drama of growth and struggle, leading 
to a final crisis which resulted in death. 
Among all the acts of this Greek drama 
we are to concern ourselves chiefly with 
its masterpiece, the maturity; but in 
order to understand it we must know 
something of what went before 
and came after, we must rapidly 
read the entire play. 

We have already become ac- 
quainted with the prologue—the 
Aegean period which was the 
background. The first act we 
may call the Heroic Age. 

Descending upon the Mediter- 
ranean peoples, starting before 
2000 B. C., came wave after 
wave of nomad tribes from the 
north, part of that restless move- 
ment of Indo-Europeans who 
swept from Western Asia and 
ultimately occupied all Europe. 
Compared with the highly civil- 
ized people of Crete they were 
barbarians, a hearty, robust, 
youthful race, splendid fighters 
but lacking in refinement and 
sophistication. What they did 
possess, however, was vigor and 
health, not only physically but 
also in their institutions. Their 
religion was a wholesome one of 
sobriety and sanity; their Zeus 
was an intelligent being with 
whom men might deal on human 
terms. Their language was essentially 
the Greek of classical times, a medium 
of expression so adequate and beautiful 
that it almost completely supplanted the 
\egean tongue, just as it has conquered 
the languages of all the military invad- 
ers of Greece down to modern times. 
Their ethical standards were quite high, 
as we shall see from reading the J/liad 
and the Odyssey. 

It was out of the amalgamation of the 
sensitive Aegeans and these healthy 
northerners that the Greek race which 
we shall study emerged. For the north- 
erners did not wholly destroy the people 
they conquered, although they did even- 
tually shatter the Aegean civilization. 
That the early tribes (Ionians and 
Achaeans) settled down in Greece and 
profited from Cretan influences is ap- 


parent from the remains at Mycenae 
and Tiryns excavated by Schliemann. 
The final great invasion by the Dorians 
was of a different character; it resulted 
in many places in the destruction of 
these Aegean-Achaean centers and dealt 
a death-blow to the earlier culture. 
Naturally during such a restless age 
of migration and conquest, life was 
lived on new terms. War was the 
watchword. Military prowess, instead 
of the commercial sagacity of the 
Minoans, was the characteristic 
which made men respected. Achilles 
and Agamemnon, Odysseus and Hec- 
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This mixing bowl (the Francois Vase) was made by 
the Athenian potters, Clitias and Ergotimus, about 560 
B.C. It is decorated with lively scenes from mythology 


and the Homeric legends. 


tor, were their subjects’ heroes. 
After the centuries of fighting sud- 
sided, stories of the great days of con- 
quest were popular among the princes 
and nobles of the newly settled cities, 
especially on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and professional bards went from court 
to court singing the traditional accounts 
of battles, just as today the guslars in 
Dalmatia sing of the heroic struggle of 
Serbia against the Turks in the 15th 
century. At first these songs were not 
written down, because the northerners 
were unable to write. But shortly after 
1000 B. C., collections were put to- 
gether, the chief of which in time be- 
came the Jliad and the Odyssey as we 
know them. From those epics we get 
our best picture of life in the Heroic 
Age. The siege of Troy, which Homer: 


attributes to a punitive expedition to 
recover Helen, was actually no doubt 
simply one episode in the military and 
economic struggle of the various tribes 
to secure a firm footing in their new 
land. 

The world that Homer describes is 
one of adventure, or war and plunder, 
of the allegiance of fighting men to 
their tribal leaders. There is already 
the germ of democracy; all of the men 
meet in assembly to voice their opinion 
of policies, even if the princes and the 
council of nobles do ultimately make 
the decision; and Homer gives us one 
unforgettable picture of a radi- 
cal commoner in the second book 
of the Iliad. The ethics of war 
are enlightened; men who fight 
“for the sake of heart-consuming 
strife” part again “reconciled in 
friendship” ; there are truces for 
the burial of the dead; poisoned 
arrows are taboo; a sense of self- 
respect saves these fighters from 
much of the cruelty which we as- 
sociate with war. And they are 
not unreflective on the mystery 
of life and the sorrows of men; 
witness the poignant reflections 
of the doomed and dying, and 
the matchless scene in which 
Hector bids farewell to his wife, 
Andromache. 

Study, too, the artistry of 
Homer to realize the quality of 
these people. His _ similes, 
“flowering, as it were, in the 
bloody and trampled plain of 
Troy,” picture Athena coming 
“like the rainbow,” an army 
seated “like a black ruffled sea 
under the windy” a man falling 
“like a poppy drooping heavy 
with showers of Spring,” troops re- 
treating “like goats fleeing before a 
storm,” the Trojan watchfires “like 
stars on a _ windless night.” His 
phrases show sensitive perception of the 
beauty of life—‘the rosy-fingered, saf- 
fron-robed Dawn,” “the wine-dark, 
restless, unvintaged sea,” the goddesses 
coming to aid their favorites “with 
steps like turtle-doves.” A careful read- 
ing of the Jliad and the Odyssey, and a 
study of the objects found at Troy and 
Mycenae, will convince us that this 
civilization has not only the whole- 
some freshness of the dawn, but also 
much of its beauty. 


THE DarK AGES 


There succeeded the Heroic Age that 
more trying time when the warriors 
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settled down and began to face the 
problems of peace. Less spectacular 
this, the adjustment to new conditions 
of town life by people who had pre- 
viously been wanderers, relying on 
plunder instead of agriculture and 
craftsmanship to win them a living. 
The process was inevitably a slow and 
difficult one. During the period to 
about. 750 B. C., little was produced 
from which we can see what was hap- 
pening; it was a time when the imme- 
diate problems of economic and _politi- 
cal necessity allowed slight leisure for 
the enjoyment of life in art and litera- 
ture. But in hundreds of towns new 
conditions of life were being slowly 
but effectively forged, and in some of 
these communities, notably Sparta, Ar- 
gos, Corinth, Athens and Thebes on the 
mainland, Samos and Lesbos among the 
islands, and Miletus and Ephesus in 
Asia Minor, cities were laying the 
sturdy foundations of a stable govern- 
ment and economic security. The rule 
of nobles supplanted that of the kings: 
traders from Phoenicia brought imports 
from Egypt and the East which stim- 
ulated Greek craftsmen, and, more im- 
portant still, an alphabet which the 
Greeks appropriated .and improved 
upon, so that reading and writing be- 
came common property among the citi- 
zens. The life of the commoners was 
still hazardous; the stronger and more 
cunning nobles acquired most of the 
land and in many cases reduced the 
workers to a state of serfdom. Life 
was not easy in this age of transition. 

An echo of the hardships comes to 
us in the writings of a farmer-poet, 
Hesiod, who lived in Boeotia about 750 
B. C. He looks back wistfully to the 
past as an age of gold; we are living, 
he says, in an iron age when might 
makes right and Justice and Mercy 
have departed from the earth. In many 
homely maxims (which 
Benjamin Franklin lat- 
er borrowed for his 
Poor Richard’s Alman- 
ac) he advises his pov- 
erty-stricken contem- 
poraries how to live as 
well as possible in hard 
times. “A man who 
puts off work is always 
at handgrips with 
ruin.” “Who adds to 
what he has will keep 
off bright-eyed hunger.” 
“Don’t get taken in by 
a Wwoman—she’s after 
your barn.” “Even 
with your brother, 
smile—and get a wit- 
ness.” “Observe due 
measure, and propor- 
ion is best in all 
hings.” By working 
hard, keeping one’s 
promise, looking ahead, 
treating neighbors well 
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and sacrificing to the gods, says Hesiod, 
one may wring a passable existence 
from an unwilling world. 


THE PIONEERS 


But finally from this period of fer- 
ment was born an orderly and progres- 
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This bust of Homer, an imaginary portrait 

from Hellenistic times, is now in the 
British Museum. 


sive civilization. The period from 
700-500 was one of rapid advance in 
every way. The city-states were solv- 
ing their economic and political prob- 
lems, were profiting from growing com- 
mercial contacts, and were finding 
leisure for the enjoyment of life. This 
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is the time of Greek adolescence, when 
men relished a spirit of conscious 
growth, curiosity and delight in the new 
unfolding world. 

The cities were becoming commer- 
cially important; what had previously 
been self-sufficient agricultural towns 
now grew to be centers of trade, with 
local craftsmen producing pottery and 
metal work which were exported as far 
as the Black Sea to the east afid Spain 
to the west. Coined money, invented 
by the Lydians, was quickly utilized by 
ail the Greeks, and resulted in a rapid 
expansion of trade. Corinth and Athens 
began to challenge the Phoenician ship- 
ping supremacy in the Mediterranean. 

The economic problem of the farmers 
was partly met by a colonization move- 
ment, which relieved the congestion at 
home and opened new sources of supply 

d new markets all over the Mediter- 
ranean world. Hundreds of -olonies 
were peopled by emigrants from the 
Greek cities, and sprang into a flourish- 
ing life of their own. . The healing and 
stimulating influence of these migrations 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

It was a period of the rise of the 
common man. Solon’s reforms in 
Athens gave the people new political 
and judicial powers of such importance 
that Solon has justly been called “the 
father of democracy.” The power of 
the nobles was shattered by “tyrants,” 
dictators who relied upon popular sup- 
port for their power, so were champions 
of the people. Such rulers were Perian- 
der in Corinth and Pisistratus in 
\thens. Under the comparative peace 
of their dictatorships commerce and the 
arts prospered. The Age of Pisistratus 
was a worthy forerunner of the Age of 
Pericles. Athletic games and religious 
festivals were established, architects, 
sculptors and vase-painters were active, 
poets wrote in the “first, fine, careless 
rapture” of freedom, 
and men began for the 
first time to speculate 
fearlessly upon the na- 
ture of the world. This 
cultural flowering was 
most marked in the 
Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor, in the islands 
and at Athens, places 
traditionally more de- 
voted to the amenities 
and refinements of life 
and more influenced by 
their Cretan predeces- 
sors; but it was not 
without evidence even 
in Sparta, the strong- 
hold of the Dorian tra- 
dition, where recent ex- 
cavations have revealed 
that a flourishing art 
existed in the early 6th 


cultural life was fer- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Tabloid Book Review 
Contest 


In the first Tabloid Book Review 
Contest for the year, announced in 
the issue of October 5, Mildred 
Friedman of Bloomfield (New Jer- 
sey) High School is awarded first 
prise for her review of Scarlet Sis- 
ter Mary, by Julia Peterkin, printed 
below. She will receive her choice 
of any book in Everyman's Library 
or the Modern Library. Results of 
the next contest will be- published in 
the November 30 issue, and reviews 
for it must be received at the Pitts- 
burgh office not later than November 
12. Remember that tabloid reviews 
must not exceed 75 words. Any re- 
cent book, fiction or non-fiction, may 

be rev z ne we nd. 











Scarlet Sister Mary. 

Bobbs Merrill. 

In this book an invigorating, heart-stir- 
ring, and intensely human story of negro 
life on a plantation is given. Sister Mary 
is a wife, who, deserted by her husband, 
manages to find some happiness in her 
struggle to raise her children. So well does 
Mrs. Peterkin portray Mary, both a sin- 
ner and a good woman, that a reader un- 
derstands her as well as though he had 
known her in real life. 

—Mildred Friedman, 
Bloomfield (N. J.) H. S. 


Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. Putnam. 
A remarkable personality of burning 
genius lives for us again through the pen 
of Emil Ludwig. From obscurity on a 
rocky isle, slowly, surely, playing his game 
of life cleverly, the Corsican genius finally 
rises to ascendency as Emperor of the 
French in his hour of triumph. Enthralled, 
we are carried to Egypt, to Italy, to Rus- 
sia; we witness Jena, Leipzig, Waterloo; 
we share the sorrows of Napoleon and re- 
joice at his triumphs.—J/. Consoer, 
Tuley H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


The Bishop Murder Case. By S. S. Van 

Dine. Scribner’s. 

In The Bishop Murder Case the author 
has so carefully planned and worked out 
the plot that the reader is kept guessing 
until the last page as to who committed 
the murders. Suspicion is thrown on every 
character, and the detectives of Scotland 
Yard are baffled until Philo Vance, through 
h's unique methods of deduction, even- 
tually solves the weird problem. Readers 
who enjoy mystery stories will be delighted. 

—Opal Craft, Topeka (Kansas) H. S. 


Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Doubleday, Doran. 

Every young person will find Kipling 
entertaining, especially in Captains Cour- 
ageous. Anyone who enjoys outdoor life 
will like this book. It tells about the 
spoiled fifteen-year-old son of a million- 
aire, who is made to work on a fishing 
schooner as the result of an accident. The 
intimate life on a sailing boat on the great 
Bank is given. The climax comes when 
Harvey’s parents visit the man who 
brought their son home. 

—J. Hohf, Yankton (S. D.) H. S. 


By Julia Peterkin. 


The Father. By Katherine Holland Brown. 
John Day. 
The background of this story deals with 
the days preceding the Civil War, when 


Lincoln was only a backwoods lawyer and 
when the paramount issue of every argu- 
ment was slavery. John Staffard, an 
abolitionist editor in search of converts, 
moves to Illinois. After many adventures 
in which his press is ruined and his family 
terrified, he is ready to give up when he 
finds he has converted Abraham Lincoln, 
the man who makes his dream a reality. 
—Jesse Beitel. 
Brackenridge H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 


Where the Blue Begins. By Christopher 
Morley. Doubleday, Doran. 

In this fantasy Mr. Morley, with his 
very whimsical style, his fine ability to il- 
lustrate his ideas, has given away one of 
the traits of his personality, his weakness 
for dogs. Mr. Morley tells how human 
nature becomes dissatisfied, how man goes 
out into the world to seek that which he 
longs for, and how he eventually finds it 
at home. His use of dogs to typify men 
adds vividness to the story. 

—Harold Beach, 
Topeka (Kansas) H. S. 


Among New Titles 


Creative Power. By Hughes Mearns. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

On his remarkable experiments in the 
Lincoln School, New York City, Mr. 
Mearns has been able to base his belief 
that the creative spirit lies in everyone. 
His earlier book, Creative Youth, tells of 
these experiments in a way which makes 
most teachers want to encourage their 
pupils to write, paint, model, and build. 
His new book is interesting, but not the 
equal of Creative Youth. 

“Come to Order!” By Marjorie W. Card 
and Emma M. Wines. Doubleday, Doran. 
This is an excellent little book on par- 

liamentary practice and one whose index 

makes very accessible anything one might 
wish to know about meetings, constitu- 
tions, and committees. 

The Good Companions. By J. B. Priest- 
ley. Harper. 

In this novel all sorts and conditions of 
people form a troupe of traveling players 
who tour through England in engaging 
high spirits. 

A Victorian Village. By Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Miss Reese, one of America’s disting- 

uished poets, is now seventy-one years old. 

She looks back to her youth in the little 

town of Waverly in Maryland and tells 

in quiet prose of old St. John’s Church, the 

Civil War, and roadside gardens. 

Emerson, The Wisest American. By Phil- 
lips Russell. Brentano's. 

Emerson’s eye swept the universe, and 
the writings which grew out of his ex- 
perience still offer stimulation to thought- 
ful readers. Here is the story of his life 





Reading Contest 
HE “What I Am Reading Con- 


test” announced in the October 
5 issue is now well under way. The 
Scholastic bookmarks have been dis- 
tributed to students throughout the 
country. The contest will close May 
1, 1930. If you are interested, apply 
by letter to the Book Editor, who 
will send you @ supply of bookmarks 
and complete instructions. More 
bookmarks can be obtained on re- 
quest, but please be economical in 

your use of them. 











The Scholastic 


THE SCHOLASTIC BOOK PAGE 


as the most outstanding writer of nine- 

teenth century America. 

A History of the American Nation. By 
Willis Mason West. Ronald Press. 
One of the best and most readable one- 

volume histories of the United States yet 
published, by a well-known historian and 
textbook writer. It is especially strong on 
the social and economic phases of the 
great drama. It has numerous black-and- 
white maps and attractive woodcuts of 
leading Americans by Bertrand Zadig. 

Field of Honor. By Donn Byrne. Century. 
An epic of the Napoleonic wars, this 

novel combines romance with the blasts 

and bolts of the European upheaval. 


Student Anthologies 


The Evander Childs Anthology of Student 
Verse, Volume II. Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. 

Glints in the Sand. South High School, 
Minneapolis. 

Scribblings. New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

First the Blade, Volume II. Verse sub- 
mitted by thirty-three universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges of California 
and published by Sigma Tau Delta, 
English fraternity. 

Anthology of Student Verse. Los Angeles 
(Calif.) High School. 

High School Verse. Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach, California. 

Chrysalis. Mount Mercy Academy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Bucknell Verse. Bucknell University, 
Lewistown, Pa. 


Creative Work. U. S. Grant Jr. High 

School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

This list of student anthologies received 
by The Scholastic furnishes evidence that 
creative writing is being encouraged in 
American schools. The poems, stories, 
and essays which they contain are uneven 
in merit, naturally, and now and then ore 
wonders if teachers are not sometimes too 
willing to print what should be left in 
manuscript. But there are many passages 
of beauty and, sometimes of power. 


Football Rules 


(Concluded from page 7) 

men. The standards of sportsmanship 
and good feeling between teams are get- 
ting better every day and therein lies 
one of the great promises for the future. 
The preservation of all that is good in 
football is up to the players and it lies 
in their power to make the game even 
finer than it is today. 

In this distinct improvement in the 
ethics of football, a great many coaches 
have been extremely influential. It 
may be that there are still a few scat- 
tered coaches left in the country who 
would not frown upon an evasion of the 
rules. But the number of highgrade 
sportsmen is much larger who would 
rather see their team lose than to win 
unfairly. It is to those men and others 
like them who are to follow, as well as 
to thousands of schoolboys who are just 
now playing their first football, that we 
look in the future for even better and 
harder and cleaner football than we are 
seeing today. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 
Edited by KATHLEEN ROBERTSON, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company 
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Recommended 
DRAG (First National) 


Richard Barthelmess in an all-talking 
and very entertaining, though slightly 
improbable, pieture of a small town 
editor burdened with his wife’s relations. 


CHASING THROUGH EUROPE 
(Fox) 
Silent, and probably the better for it. 
Nick Stuart as the mnewscameraman 
rescues Sue Carol and gets some splen- 
did shots throughout Europe. 


THUNDER (Metro - Goldwin- 
Mayer) 
The morose Mr. Lon Chaney in a good 
role. Very thrilling inside _ railroad 
stuff, with a rather ordinary story. 


THE GREENE MURDER 
CASE (Paramount) 


One of the best of the mystery talkies. 
William Powell as the erudite Philo 
Vance makes that detective human for 
ence. Florence Eldridge brings splendid 
stage training to the screen. 











Hallelujah 


(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, directed by King Vido) 


| Be is pictures such as this that make one 


turn with renewed faith to the screen, 
for with Hallelujah, King Vidor, the young 
director who made his fame with The Big 
Parade, has turned out an almost perfect 
piece of work. He wrote the story which 
he directs, and the bare outline of that story 
gives but an unfair idea of what he has 
done with it. 

A negro family, depending for their liveli- 
hood on the cotton grown on the little 
farm, are taken from gay content with 
their lot, through tragedy that leaves their 
solidarity shaken and their hearts broken. 
And in the end there is content again, not 
quite so gay, but still not tragic. 

The eldest son goes with his brother to 
town to sell the cotton. In a riverside 
cabaret he meets Chick, a girl of the colored 
underworld, who leads him into gambling 
away the cotton money. Of course he 
suspects that the dice are loaded and in 
the fracas that follows, his younger brother, 
who has heard his voice and come into the 
cabaret, is killed. In his terrible remorse 
Zeke turns to his God and finally finds 
comfort in going about the country con- 
ducting revival meetings. In the course 
of one of these meetings, again he comes 
across Chick and Hot Spot, the man to 
whom he had lost his money. Chick is 
genuinely converted, but in the frenzy of a 
revival they go off together, leaving Missy 
Rose, whom Zeke was to have married, to 
go back to the cotton fields. Months later, 
Hot Spot finds Chick and Zeke, who is now 
working in a mill. He persuades Chick to 
leave with him, but Zeke follows and Chick 
is accidentally killed while escaping. Hot 
Spot plunges into a swamp where Zeke 
follows him and eventually kills him. After 


a period in prison, Zeke is released on 
probation and returns, with some degree of 
happiness, to his people. 

It all sounds pretty ordinary, if not 
sordid, but the magic is in the handling. 
There is truth and compassion, and the fine 
courage which dares to have a primitive 
people respond to their emotions naturally 
and powerfully. And, most important of 
all, there is no condescension. Even the 
scenes in the levee cabaret, which might 
have been objectionable, are relieved of 
obscenity by the approach. Again the only 
word I can find is naturalness, which is the 
result of sincere and painstaking art. King 
Vidor has accepted the fact that this is the 
way’ negroes of that particular economic 
and geographic position act, and records the 
actions in sweeping strokes that eliminate 
any suggestion of a leer. 

The cast is all-negro, and when I say 


that I mean that not a single white person 
appears. Daniel L. Haynes, who plays the 
part of Zeke, does a beautiful piece of work, 
while the acting of Nina Mae McKinney, 
who plays Chick, is flawless. She rises to 
heights of tragic power which would do 
credit to an actress of many years’ ex- 


Daniel Haynes in a stirs 


Chick luring Zeke to gamble 


perience. The dialogue is natural, easy, 
and, quite apart from the actual singing, 
has a musical quality and rhythm which 
make a moving accompaniment to the pic- 
ture. As to the photography—it is such 
as to make the average director weep from 
sheer envy! 


River of Romance 


(Paramount) 


Do you remember that rather charming 
story called Magnolia, which Booth Tark- 
ington wrote in some of his happier mo- 
ments? Paramount has made it into an ex- 
cellent all-talking picture called River of 
Romance. In it the indefatigable Charles 
Rogers is the young Southern gentleman, 
educated in the North and consequently un- 
willing to fight, as the writers have it, at 
the drop of the handkerchief, as is the 
some what alarming fashion of his contem- 
pories. The inevitable result is a reputation 
for cowardice. With the inspiration of 
(yes, you guessed it) love, and the advice 
of an amiable “bad man,” this reputation is 
eventually entirely "bout faced. Sets, cos- 
tumes and photography are lovely. The 
only objection I have to the picture is the 
sweetly pretty (Mr. Thomas Beer's phrase 
about someone else) Mr. Rogers himself. 
I say he can’t act, and he can’t act, why 
is he in the pictures? Yes, yes, I know. 
Lots of people like to look at him. If that 
weren't so, what would so many beautiful 
young things, male and female, be doing 
in Hollywood ? 
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The Night of ‘Mr. H”’ 


(Continued from page 6) 


tules who are desirous to please them! 
(Mary and Miss Mellon re-enter up L.) 

Euston: But, Mr. Lamb— 

Cuartes (Checking him and going up 
to table, where he collects decanters and 
glasses and brings them down to small 
table set by fire.) Mary, Mr. Elliston has 
the generosity to think he ought to act my 
afterpiece again. I have the modesty to 
suppose the public meant what they howled 
tonight, and Mr. Elliston and I will talk 
it out together with a glass of wine. If 
you will, in the meantime, sit to supper, 
we will join you later on. 

Mary: Very well, Charles. Will you 
come, gentlemen? (All but Charles and 
Elliston up to table. The folding doors are 
closed from inside by Robinson. Charles 
motions Elliston to chair by fire.) 

Cuartes: Port, Mr. Elliston? 

E.tistoN: Thank you sir. 

Cuaries.. (He pours, then gets pipes 
and tobacco from mantel): Do you smoke? 
E.tiston: I take a pipe occasionally. 

Cuartes: I wish I did so little. To- 
hacco is my evening comfort and my morn- 
ing curse. That's what is wrong with 
“Mr. H.,” sir. It has the mark of the 
beast tobacco upon it. A smoking man 
must write smoky farces. I’m going to 
leave off tobacco and then I must thrive. 
(Lighting pipe at candle.) 3ut not on 
farces, Mr. Elliston. 

ELLISTON* see no reason why you 


should not thrive on “Mr. H. 
The public did, and said so 


CHARLES: 
loudly. 

Ettiston: Let me persuade you to for- 
get tonight, and give the play another 
chance. Believe me, sir, I am not used to 
plead with authors. 

Cuarces: That’s certain, and I am 
most grateful to you; if anything could 
have saved my farce, your acting would 
have done it. 

Exitiston: You take tonight's reception 
too hardly, Mr. Lamb. 

CuHartes: I own I'm cut. I had great 
hopes, but, as an honest man, I’m bound 
to tell you this—that I agreed with the 
general opinion—my play was trifling. 

Exiutiston: An afterpiece should be a 
trifle, and I protest that “Mr. H.” is a 
very gay trifle. It’s whimsical and enter- 
taining, and full of epigrams. 

Cuar.es: But not of happy grams. It’s 
the trifling work of an upstart trifler. Who 
am I that I should aspire to be of that 
great line whose work has dignified the 
boards of Drury Lane? See, there they 
are (At bookcase) Shakespeare, Massinger, 
Jeaumont and Fletcher, Ford— 

Etuttston: True, but the classics are the 
classics. They are a thing apart, but they 
were modern once, and we have men today 
whose names will shine illustrious as theirs. 

Crartes: Today? What men? I know 
of none. 

Et.iston: Come, sir, there is Mr. Hol- 
croft, who wrote “The Road to Ruin.” 

CrHartes: A very good friend of mine, 
Mr. Elliston, but like the rest, he is not a 
candidate for immortality. 

Extiston: The rest? Sir, if Mr. Sher- 
idan is dead, I’ve missed the news of it. 

Cuaries: The dramatist is dead. The 
man lives on. And even Sheridan— 

Exttston: Come, Mr. Lamb, I shall 
suspect you of jealousy. 

CHARLES: 
But I am a critic, and I will maintain, 
“The School for Scandal” is incongruous, 
a mixture of Congreve with sentimental 
incongruities. 

ELLISTON : 

CHARLES: 


Flat blasphemy. 
Oh, it has delicious scenes 


Then you would wrong me. - 


which give it zest, but these are the fellows 
for my palate. (Handling books.) Con- 
greve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, yes, even 
Wycherley. No moralists, 1 warrant you, 
but I’m the gayer for them and the sadder 
for the drama of common life that spoils 
us all today. Give me the old plays. : 

Euston: Write us another “Way of 
the World,” Mr. Lamb, and I promise you 
it shall be acted. 

Cuartes: If Lambs were lions, Mr. 
Elliston! No, Drury Lane will see no 
more of me as author. ; 

Extrston: I hope that isn’t true. I’m 
ready now to make a false prophet of you 
by playing “Mr. H.” again. 

Cuaries: Please, please, Mr. Elliston. 

E.tiston: You're quite determined? 

CHARLES: Quite. 

E.tiston: Well, sir, I’m disappointed. 

Cuartes: And [I shall not forget the 
kindness of this offer. Meantime, I keep 
a starving man from meat. Will you go 
in to supper? 

ELLISTON : 
coming too? 

CHARLES: Excuse me to the company. 
I must sit still a while. My head has bells 
in it and I must show my sister nothing 
but a smiling face. You understand me! 
I told you of her malady. 

Extuiston: Then you will join us— 

CHartes: (/n a minute. Exit Elliston, 
c. Charles sits by fire, drinks, leans back 
drowsily.) Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Far- 
quhar. “The Country Wife,” “The Re- 
lapse,” “The Beaux Stratagem.” All, all 
the old familiar faces. (He sleeps. The 
scene is blacked out. Lights up, after a 
minute to indicate the passing of an hour. 
Mary stands with her hand on Charles’ 
shoulder.) 

Mary: Charles. 

CHar.es : (Rousing) God bless my soul, 
I've been asleep. (Rising, contrite) Asleep 
with a roomful of guests. Dreaming .. . 
dreaming of old plays. 

Mary: You were tired. 
let you be disturbed. 

CHartes: They’ve not gone home? 

Mary: Not yet. They sit at cards. 

CwHartEs: It’s card time? (Looks at 
clock.) Ive slept through supper. 

Mary: Yes. 

CuHartes: And missed roast pig. Lord, 
it’s as well I did, Mary. If I can dream 
like this without eating pig, heaven knows 
what my dreams. might be after it. But 
has it struck you I’m supposed to be a 
host tonight? (He goes up and opens the 
folding doors fully. They remain open. 
Inside, the dining table is now moved to 
the R., so that only its end is seen. C. is 
a card table. At it, Rickman, Elliston, Mrs. 
Battle and Mrs. Rickman sit at whist. El- 
liston partners Mrs. Battle. At the dining 
table Dyer, Miss Mellon, and Robinson are 
seen at a cribbage board. Dyer nearest 
down. Candles on table.) Ladies, gentle- 
men, I really must apologize— 

Mrs. Battte (Severely): I will thank 
you not to interrupt us, Mr. Lamb. We 
are at whist. 

CHARLES: 
tle, but— 

Mrs. Battie: But cards are cards. 

RickMAN: (Pleasantly): And a very 
pleasant way of unbending the mind after 
serious studies. 

Mrs. Battie (Freesing Rickman) Your 
lead, Mr. Elliston. 

Extttston: I believe it is, madam. 
(Charles comes down to fireplace and fills 
pipe.) 

Mrs. Batre: Then oblige me by play- 
ing quickly, so that I may the sooner leave 
a table where a young man tells me he un- 
bends to cards. 

RICKMAN: 


I thank you. But you are 


No one would 


I beg your pardon Mrs. Bat- 


I assure you, Mrs. Battle— 
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(Charles, stuffing pipe, goes up to R. and 
stands by the cribbage players.) 

Mrs. Battie: Actions speak louder than 
words, Mr. Rickman. I hate a lukewarm 
gamester. Give me a clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigor of the game. You do 
not play at cards, but only play at playing 
at them. (The game proceeds in silence.) 

Mrs. BattLe: That makes the rubber, 
Mr. Elliston. (The whist party rise.) 

E.iiston: I have to thank you, madam, 
for your partnership. 

Mrs. BattLe: The victory’s too easy 
when your opponent is unbending to the 
game. 

RicKMAN: (Politely offering): 
winnings, Mrs. Battle. 

Mrs. Battte (Taking): Thank you, 
Mr. Rickman. Next time you play at cards 
I recommend you to play at cribbage. 
Whist is a game for players. Mary, I’m 
going home. Take me for my clothes. 

Mary: You must go now? 

Mrs. Battie: It’s time I was in my 
bed. 

Mrs. RicKMAN: We must go, too, 
Mary. (Exeunt, up L., Mary, Mrs. Battlle, 
Miss Mellon.) 

Et.tiston: ’*Pon my word, Mr. Lamb, 
the old lady can play whist, but what a 
dragon. 

Cuartes: Mrs. Battle? Oh, but I 
value her beyond all computation. 

RicKMANS_ A priceless antique. 

Etuiston: Oh, as for the antiquity, 
that’s undeniable. (Dyer and Robinson 
are bringing the men’s coats, which are 
being put on.) 

Cuartes: Oh, but we must not look a 
gift horse in the mouth, nor a lady’s age 
in the parish register. You will think us 
very early people, Mr. Elliston, but there’s 
a treadmill called the East India House 
demands my presence at eight of a morning. 

Etttston: At eight? You really start 
your day so soon? 

CuHartes: Well, if by chance I don't, 
I make up for arriving late by leaving 
early. Sometimes I dream of a happy time 
when I shall finish with the India House. 
No more commercial noises nor a quill 
that would be writing letters and must 
glide into figures, and names of gourds, 
cassia, tea, aloes, ginger. What a list for 
a man that fancies he’s an author! Lord, 
to be free of that office! 

Dyer: So you will be, Charles. 

CuHar.es: Yes, when I’m old, if brandy 
and tobacco leave me alive to see the day. 
What would you say to me if I told you 
I'd resolved to exclude all spirituous 
liquors from my house for ever from to- 
day? 

Dyer (Solemnly): I should applaud. 

CuHartes: You'd applaud anything. 
You applauded “Mr. H.” But I should 
die, and you would be Dyer still and so 
would my puns as well. No George, I'll 
retire to the country and go and hobnob 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge in Cum- 
berland. 

RickMAN: The lakes would be the 
water-cure with a vengeance, Charles. 

Dyer: They say the new water-cure is 
very wonderful. 

Cartes: Neither new nor wonderful. 
Its at least as old as the Flood, when in my 
opinion it killed more than it cured, and 
it shall never have the chance of killing 
me. 

Dyer: 
berland? 

Cuartes: I won't. Ain't I as airy up 
four pair of stairs as in the country, and 
in the midst of London, whose dirtiest 
alley and her lowest bowing tradesman I 
would not exchange for Skiddaw and Hel- 
vellyn with Southey and Wordsworth 
thrown into the bargain. Let them talk of 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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James Elroy Flecker 


AMES ELROY FLECKER, a poet 

of remarkable gifts, was born in 
London, studied at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, was in the consular service in 
the near East, and died of tuberculosis 
in the mid-winter of 1915 at Davos 
Platz in Switzerland, at the young age 
of thirty-one. His two volumes of 
verse are The Golden Journey to 
Samarkand, published in 1913, and The 
Old Ships, published in 1915. His pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Martin Secker of Lon- 
don, have kindly granted permission to 
reprint the three poems that are given 
below. 

Flecker believed that the poet’s busi- 
ness is not to save man’s soul but to 
make it worth saving. He was not a 
preacher. His gift was lyrical. His 
verse is highly perfect from the point 
of view of literary workmanship. His 
untimely death robbed contemporary 
British poetry of one of its best creators. 


The Old Ships 


I have seen old ships sail like swans 

asleep 

Beyond the village which men still call 
Tyre, 

With leaden age o’ercargoed, dipping deep 

For Famagusta and the hidden sun 

That rings black Cyprus with a lake of 
fire ; 

And all those ships were certainly so old, 

Who knows how oft with squat and noisy 
gun, 

Questing brown slaves or Syrian oranges, 

The pirate Genoese 

Hell-raked them till they roiled 

Blood, water, fruit and corpses up the hold. 

But now through friendly seas they softly 
run, 

Painted the mid-sea blue or shore-sea 
green, 

Still patterned with the vine and grapes 
in gold. 


But I have seen, 

Pointing her shapely shadows from the 
dawn 

An image tumbled on a rose-swept bay, 

A drowsy ship of some yet older day; 

And, wonder’s breath indrawn, 

Thought I—who knows—who knows—but 
in that same 

(Fished up beyond Aeaea, patched up new 

—Stern painted brighter blue—) 

That talkative, bald-headed seaman came 

(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the 
oar ) 

From Troy’s doom-crimson shore, 

And with great lies about his wooden horse 

Set the crew laughing, and forgot his 
course. 


It was so old a ship—who knows, who 
knows? 
—And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 
To see the mast burst open with a rose 
And the whole deck put on its leaves again. 


James E.Lroy FLECKER 


Riouperoux 


High and solemn mountains guard 
Riouperoux, 

—Small untidy village where the river 
drives a mill: 

Frail as wood anemones, white and frail 
were you, 

And drooping a little, like the slender 
daffodil. 


Oh I will to France again, and tramp the 
valley through, 

And I will change these gentle clothes for 
clog and corduroy, 

And work with the mill-hands of black 
Riouperoux, 

And walk with you, and talk with you, 
like any other boy. 


Brumana 


Oh shall I never never be home again? 

Meadows of England shining in the rain 

Spread wide your daisied lawns: your 
ramparts green 

With briar fortify, with blossom screen 

Till my far morning—and 

O stream that slow 

And pure and deep through plains and 
playlands, go, 

For me your love and all your kingcups 
store, 

And—dark militia of the southern shore, 

Old fragrant friends—preserve me the last 
lines 

Of that long saga which you. sung me, 
pines, 

When, lonely boy, beneath the chosen tree 

I listened, with my eyes upon the sea. 


O traitor pines, you sang what life has 
found 

The falsest of fair tales. 

Earth blew a far-horn prelude all around, 

That native music of her forest home, 
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While from the sea’s blue fields and 
sylvan dales 

Shadows and light noon-spectres of the 
foam 

Riding the summer gales 

On aery viols plucked an idle sound. 


Hearing you sing, O trees, 

Hearing you murmur, “There are older 
seas, 

That beat on vaster sands, 

Where the wise snailfish move their pearly 
towers 

To carven rocks and sculptured pro- 
mont’ries,” 

Hearing you whisper, “Lands 

Where blaze the unimaginable flowers.” 


Beneath me in the valley waves the palm, 
Beneath, beyond the valley, breaks the sea; 
Beneath me sleep in mist and light and calm 
Cities of Lebanon, dream-shadow-dim, 
Where Kings of Tyre and Kings of Tyre 
did rule 

In ancient days in endless dynasty, 

And all around the snowy mountains swim 
Like mighty swans afloat in heaven's pool. 


But I will walk upon the wooded hill 

Where stands a grove, O pines, of sister 
pines, 

And when the downy twilight droops her 
wing 

And no sea glimmers and no mountain 
shines 

My heart shall listen still. 

For pines are gossip pines the wide world 
through 

And full of runic tales to sigh or sing. 


*Tis ever sweet through pine to see the sky 
Mantling a deeper gold or darker blue. 
*Tis ever sweet to lie 

On the dry carpet of the needles brown, 
And though the fanciful green lizard stir 
And windy odours light as thistledown 
Breathe from the lavdanon and lavender, 
Half to forget the wandering and pain, 
Half to remember days that have gone by, 
And dream and dream that I am home 

again! 








(Continued from page 9) 
tilized by contact with others; and inter- 
national relations were fostered by pan- 
hellenic festivals such as the Olympic and 
Pythian games. 

The final episode of this act in the 
Greek drama is the repulse of Persia. The 
one serious menace to the further develop- 
ment of Greece lay in the extension of 
the yreat Persian Empire beyond Asia 
Minor to the islands and _ continental 
Greece. Perhaps there is no more stirring 
chapter in history than that which tells 
of the Greek refusal to submit to the huge 
expeditionary forces of Darius and Xerxes, 
and the almost incredible victories at Mar- 
athon and Salamis. The test was met 
successfully. Greece emerged from it con 
fident of her own powers, ready to build 
on the foundation laid by her pioneers the 
splendid structure of her maturity. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. What sort of people were the north- 
ern invaders? Describe their institutions, 
using the /liad and Odyssey as evidence. 
Is their religion similar to that of the 
Heroic Age in northern Europe, surviving 
in Teutonic and Norse mythology ? 

2. Did one Homer ever exist? Who 

(Concluded on page 26) 





Dr. AURELIA REINHARDT 


Pacific Stands for Peace 

OR the third biennial conference 
Fk of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in Kyoto, Japan, are gathered this 
month internationalists, educators, bank- 
ers, ministers, and editors from all the 
nations bordering the Pacific Ocean or 
having interests there. No official con- 
ference is this, like the five-power naval 
conference to be held in London next 
vear. The delegates represent only 
themselves. 

At round-tables and in forums, held 
in private and without a blaze of pub- 
licity, they will listen to opposing views 
on Pacific problems. Among these prob- 
lems, undoubtedly, will be the refusal 
of the United States and other powers 
to abrogate the special-privilege treaties 
with China, the Chinese-Russian difh- 
culty over the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
Japan’s increasing need of an outlet for 
her surplus population, and Philippine 
independence. More sympathetic under- 
standing of these problems will result, 
it is hoped, from the influence of the 
delegates on the thought of their home 
lands. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is 
an offspring of the Pan-Pacific Union, 
an organization for the study of non- 
controversial subjects of interest to the 
Pacific area, such as improvement of 
liygiene, conservation, and prevention of 
plant diseases. In 1923 the Pan-Pacific 
Union suggested to the Hawaiian Y. M. 
C. A. that a conference be held in Hono- 
lulu to consider the future of the Pa- 
cific peoples. Study of this suggestion 
led to a much wider conference, includ- 
ing discussion of immigration, tariffs, 
and foreign met in 
Honolulu, in 1925, and again in 1927. 


concessions. It 


Among the distinguished Americans 
attending the Kyoto conference is Dr. 
\urelia Reinhardt, president of Mills 
Oakland, California, and an 
editor and author of distinction. 


College, 


INTERIOR OF THE R-101 


The Greatest Dirigible 


F foveen three years of planning and 
construction, the world’s biggest 
airship, the British R-101, has left 
its hangar, moored to its mast, and trial- 
flighted for 200 miles. Her officers 
seem entirely satisfied. No more is 
heard of pre-flight charges that the 
ship is obsolete. 

At dawn, the thousands of spectators 
gathered around the airdrome saw the 
doors of the great hangar fold open; 
saw 400 men at the ropes respond to 
the Major’s crisp command, “Walk ship 
ahead !”; saw the titanic white bulk of 
the R-101 drift slowly to its 200-foot 
mooring mast. To see what Britain had 
accomplished in airship building, 1,000,- 
000 people jammed their way across 
Bedfordshire. 

Two days later, the dirigible left her 
mooring tower with fifty-two persons on 
board, both crew and passengers. After 
circling for an hour 1000 feet above the 
airdrome, she headed for London, where 
throngs shouted upwards from 
streets and roofs. Four hours of flying 
completed, she again moored to her 
home mast. Only three of the five 
motors were used; only 58 of her esti- 
mated maximum speed of 75 miles per 
hour. 

Details of the three large 
rigid dirigibles now in operation give 
an idea of their comparative size and 
usefulness : 


huge 


world’s 


Los Graf 
Angeles Zeppelin R-101 

724 

131.8 
134,000 


Length, ft 658.3 776.2 
Diameter 90.7 100.1 
Useful lift, Ibs. 60,000 140,000 
Maximum speed, 
miles ait 
Gas volume, cu. ft. 2,470,000 


0 3.708.000 5,000,000 

A sister-ship, the R-100, which is now 
ready for its trials, has the same volume, 
only slighter length, greater diameter. 
and greater speed. When, completed, 
however, the two ZRS airships now 
building for the United States Navy 
will be much larger: a volume of 6,500,- 
000 cubie feet, length of 785 feet, useful 
lift of 182,000 pounds, and speed of 84 
miles per hour. 

The R-101 and the R-100 were built 
to prove that airships large enough to 
carry many passengers would be use- 
ful in traveling between the widely sepa- 
rated British Dominions. * 
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Dr. Epwin E. Stosson 


Dean of ‘‘Popularizers”’ 

R. Edwin E. Slosson, author of 

Creative Chemistry and humanizer 
of science, died October 15 at his Wash- 
ington, D. C., home. Perhaps no other 
man of our time has done as much to 
explain the great principles and work- 
ings of science in a language compre- 
hensible to the common reader. 

Born in Albany, Kansas, in 1865, he 
was graduated from the State Univer- 
sity in 1890. His Doctorate in Philos- 
ophy came to him ten years later from 
the University of Chicago. For twelve 
years he taught chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and was chemist 
for the Wyoming Agricultural Export 
Station. Then the lure of writing 
gripped him and he joined forces with 
a famous old weekly, The Independent. 
So outstanding became his work as a 
scientific journalist that he was invited 
to join the faculty of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism at Columbia, where he 
had charge of a course called “The Mod 
ern World.” Among his ceaseless and 
simultaneous activities were writing, 
editing, collaborating, advising, lectur 
ing, attending important conferences. 

Creative Chemistry, published in 1919, 
has been widely read; more than 150.- 
000 copies have been sold. It is the 
story of chemistry in industry, of the 
magic made possible by coal-tar. Two 
years after it appeared, Dr. Slosson was 
appointed director of Science Service. 
an institution which syndicates daily 
and weekly accounts of current scien 
tific events to hundreds of newspapers 
and other periodicals. 

Dr. Slosson wrote the following 
books: Great American Universities, 
Six Major Prophets, Easy Lessons in 
Einstein, Chats on Science, and Ser- 
mons of a Chemist. In collaboration 
with Dr. June E. Downey, he wrote 
Plots and Personalities; with Dr. Otis 
W. Caldwell, Science Remaking the 
W orld. . 
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JuLrus ROSENWALD 


A Non-Sectarian Fund 


“ HREE representative men of 

prominence,” says the will of 
Conrad Hubert, originator of the flash- 
light and man of wealth, are to direct 
the use of a fund of about $8,000,000 
which he left for charitable purposes. 
Once a month the three men have been 
meeting at luncheon. They are Calvin 
Coolidge, Republican and Protestant; 
Alfred E. Smith, Democrat and Roman 
Catholic, and Julius Rosenwald, philan- 
thropist and wealthy Jew. 

Nothing very definite about the fund 
or about the meetings has reached the 
public. Ex-Governor Smith has admit- 
ted that the three are associated with 
a philanthropic fund, but he withheld 
all details of what will be done with it. 
Mr. Coolidge refused to deny or affirm 
his connections with the fund. 

Less known to the general public than 
his two associates is Mr. Rosenwald, 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. For him the Ameri- 
can Negro has much to be thankful. He 
contributed almost $4,000,000 towards 
the construction of twenty colored Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. buildings in 
fifteen cities; he gave $3,000,000 for 
the building of Negro rural schools in 
the South. Jewish charities have also 
felt his beneficence. In his home city of 
Chicago he has interested the business 
and civic leaders in a remarkable Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, which he 
endowed with $3,000,000. He is con- 
stantly spending his time and money on 
civic, philanthropic and educational en- 
terprises. His wide experience should 
prove valuable. 

Mr. Hubert, whose fortune the three 
men will administer, died in Cannes, 
France, a year ago last March. Until 
its sale to the National Carbon Com- 
pany, he was president of the Eveready 
Battery Company, and at his death he 
held a majority control of the Yale 
Electric Corporation. 














SCENE OF LINDBERGH’S EXPLORING 


Lindy the Explorer 
| Bireerge Charles A. Lindbergh’s 


latest aerial adventure is exploring 
the Central American wilderness for re- 
mains of the ancient Maya Indian civ- 
ilization. On his return from blazing 
an air route between Miami, Florida, 
and Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, he 
spent five days with scientists of the 
division of archaeology of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, in flying 
above the Maya country in British Hon- 
duras, Gautemala, and the Mexican 
province of Yucatan. 

Circling about 500 feet over massed 
tropical growth through which no white 
man is believed to have penetrated, the 
party scouted for traces of the vanished 
race. Their findings include ruins of 
three cities hitherto unknown and pos- 
sibly of a fourth, piles of crumbling 
limestone blocks marking temples, pyra- 
mids, walls, and columns, surrounded by 
trackless jungle. As they found no 
places to land, they had to limit their 
observations to what could be seen from 
the air. ; 

Pictures were taken of each ruin, 
and records were made of land-marks 
to guide future parties who come to 
explore in more detail. The best photog- 
rapher in the party proved to be Mrs. 
Lindbergh. 

The civilization of the Mayas is gen- 
erally credited by scholars as having 
been the most advanced on the Amer- 
ican continents prior to the coming of 
the white man in the sixteenth century, 
surpassing that of the Aztecs and Incas. 
They are known to have perfected a 
calendar as early as 613 B. C., and dur- 
ing the 1200 years after Christ in which 
they flourished they brought architec- 
ture and sculpture to remarkable heights. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s interest in ar- 
chaeology was awakened last year when 
he spotted on his solo trip from Yucatan 
to Havana a ruin not shown on maps. 
Recognizing the usefulness of airplanes 
in’ exploration, the Carnegie Institution 
asked him to pilot a special flight for 
it. The flying Colonel was recently 
honored with election to a membership 
in the exclusive Explorers’ Club of New 
York. 


“OTHERWISE Mr. McGILLicuppy”’ 


Our Annual Spree 

HE most important event of the 

past two weeks, many Americans 
would avow, was the series for the 
“world’s” baseball championship. Five 
games were played by the Philadelphia 
Athletics, representing the American 
League, and the Chicago Cubs, repre 
senting the National League, two in 
Chicago and three in Philadelphia. The 
Athletics won four games; the Cubs, 
one. 

That last game was the most exciting. 
In the ninth inning, with the Cubs ap- 
parently winning a pitchers’ battle, 
President Hoover was getting up to 
leave. Philadelphia’s “Mule” Haas 
knocked one of Malone’s | straight 
pitches over the right fence, bringing 
in Bishop and tying the score. Down 
sat the President to watch the Athletics 
win. 

Perhaps the happiest man over the 
championship was Manager Cornelius 
McGillicuddy (Connie Mack) of the 
Philadelphia team. It marked his fourth 
world’s championship, a record un- 
equaled by any other manager. He is 
the first and only manager the Athletics 
have had since they joined the American 
League in 1901. Until 1914 he won six 
championships. Then began a slump 
which for seven years placed his team 
the lowest in the American League. 
Since 1922, however, he made steady 
progress to the success which is his this 
year. He is a tall, lean, quiet person. 
Every game finds him in the dugout. 
Seldom is his name mentioned in con- 
nection with any enterprise other than 
baseball. 

Series attendants this year numbered 
190,490. Of the $859,494 which they 
paid, $85,949.40 went to the National 
Baseball Commission ; $388,086.66 to the 
players; $128,047.86 to each club; and 
$128,047.86 to each league. Each Ath- 
letic player received prize money of 
about $6,000: each Cub, $3,900. 





Introduction 

HE “Platt Amendment” was at- 

tached to the U. S. Army Appro- 
priation Bill of 1901 and provided for 
the withdrawal of the military adminis- 
tration of the United States from Cuba 
as soon as a constitution should be 
established which should define the fu- 
ture relations between the United States 
and Cuba in accordance with an elabo- 
rate scheme of control. The principal 
points in this scheme are as follows: 

Art. I: The government of Cuba shall 
never enter into any treaty which will im- 
pair its independence nor permit any for- 
eign power to obtain lodgment in*or control 
over any portion of the island. 

Art. II: The government of Cuba shall 
not go into debt beyond the point where 
the ordinary revenues, after deducting the 
current expenses of government, shall be 
sufficient to pay the interest and provide 
for a reasonable sinking fund. 

Art. III: The United States may in- 
tervene for the preservation of Cuban in- 
dependence and the maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty. 


Art. V: 


The government of Cuba will 


execute and, as far as necessary, extend 
the plans for sanitation already devised. 


Art. VII: The government of Cuba 
will sell or lease to the United States lands 
necessary for coaling or naval stations. 

After some objection the Cuban Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1901 included 
the amendment as an appendix to the 
Cuban Constitution. It was also em- 
bodied in the Treaty of 1903 between 
the United States and Cuba. 

Under Article ITI of the Platt Amend 
ment, the United States has twice in- 
tervened in Cuban affairs—once_ in 
1906-1909, and again in 1919, when 
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Shall We Abolish the Platt Ame 


A Debate Prepared by BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS, Px] 


President Wilson sent General Enoch 
H. Crowder as special ambassador to 
revise electoral laws and economic sys- 
tem of Cuba. Sentiment against the 
Platt Amendment has always been 
strong in the island republic, and nu- 
merous proposals have been made for 
its abolition, but have met with little 
favor at Washington, 

Dissatisfaction with the present vir- 
tual dictatorship of President Gherardo 
Machado, who has been charged with 
many irregularities and suppression of 
civil liberties, has recently been brought 
to a head by a resolution before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate (Schol., Oct. 5). 
Alleged persecution of American busi- 
ness men in Cuba has led to a demand 
for further intervention under the Platt 
Amendment. 

RESOLVED: That the provisions of 
the Treaty of 1903 between the United 
States and Cuba which are known as 
the Platt Amendment shall be abrogated 
by the mutual consent of both govern- 


ments. 
Affirmative Brief 


I. The conditions which existed at the 
beginning of Cuban independence and 
which made the Platt amendment seem ad- 
visable have now changed so as to render 
it unnecessary. 
A. Revolution and disorder have given 
way to political stability. 
B. The threat of foreign intervention 
has been removed. 
1. The growth of the power of the 
United States in the Caribbean and the 


(Left). 


barons live. 


A country road lined with beautiful palms. 
The Machado government has spent millions on tm- 
proving the highway system. 

(Below). A wrought-iron grilled gateway in the resi- 
dential district, where the wealthy sugar and tobacco 





decline of European strength have re- 
moved the possibility of intervention by 
a European government. 

The League of Nations, of which 
Cuba is a member, is a guarantee against 
such intervention. 

3. During the last decade there has 
not been the slightest evidence that in- 
tervention from Europe might be con- 
templated. 

C. There is no longer any reason for 
restricting the borrowing power oi 
uba. 

1. The finances of the country ar 
soundly administered. 

2. Cuban bonds sell at a high price 


II. American investors do not need the 

protection of the Platt amendment. 

A. American business men have testi- 
fied that they are treated with ever) 
courtesy. 

1. Statements commending the atti- 
tude of the Cuban government toward 
business have been given out by th 
American Chamber of Commerce oi 
Cuba, the Bethlehem Steel Export Cor- 
poration, the Pan-American Life Insur- 
ance Company, the Luther Quinlan Auto 
Company, the Cuba Cane Sugar Cor- 
poration, and a number of other com- 
panies. 

B. Complaints against the Cuban gov- 
ernment have come from irresponsi- 
ble Americans who are trying to ex- 
tort money from Cuba. 

1. The Department of State has said 
that some of these claims are unworthy 

2. These claims are irritating to both 

governments, 

C. The large number of American tour- 
ists in Cuba shows that Americans 
have confidence in the Cuban go 
ernment. 

1. Nearly 100,000 such tourists vis- 

ited Cuba last winter. 

D. The only danger 
which threatens Ame 
ican investments 
the probability that 
Congress will rais 
the American tariff 01 
sugar and thus de- 
stroy millions of dol- 
lars worth of Amer- 
ican property in 
Cuba. 

1, The American peo- 
ple would do well to ceas: 
worrying about conditions 
in Cuba and devote mor 
attention to the onslaughts 
of protectionist lobbies. 

III. The international posi- 

tion of the United States 

would be greatly strength- 
ened by the abrogation of 
the amendment. 

A. Our professions of 
international idealism 
would be vindicated. 

1. Such as the dis- 
claimer of imperialism 
made by Charles Evans 
Hughes at the Sixth In- 
ternational American Con- 
ference and the assurance 
of good will made by Mr. 
Hoover in his recent trip 
through Latin America. 
B. It would restore the 

confidence of Latin 
America and strength- 
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Twelve great 
guns po int 
their long 
black noses 
over the stone 

amparts 
+ Cabanas 
fortress, jeal- 
ously guard- 
ing the sov- 
ercignty of 
the proud lit- 
tle Cuban re- 

public. 


en our leadership in the Pan-Amer- 
ican movement. 
1. Latin American countries are skep- 
tical of American policies today. 


IV. The Platt Amendment is a serious 
handicap to Cuba. 

A. Under it we attempt the impossible 
task of regulating the affairs of a 
Latin people whose psychology we 
do not understand. 

1. The type of government suited 
to a Latin people is quite different 
from that which is suited to Anglo 
Saxons, 

a. Large executive discretion is 
suited to their politics. 

b. Our emphasis on courts would 
produce bad results if transferred to 
their system. 

c. The constitutions of Latin Amer- 
ica were originally baséd on ours, but 
this model proved to be unsatisfactory 
and has been greatly altered in most 
of those countries. 

Even if the United States could 

improve conditions in Cuba it would 

be far better to throw responsibility 
upon the Cubans to make their own 
reforms. 

Cuba has attained an honorable posi- 

tion in the world but is under the 

constant humiliation which results 
from the Platt amendment. 

1. Cuba is a member of the Council 
of the League of Nations and a Cuban 
jurist is a member of the World Court. 

2. But other nations have taunted her 
about her loss of sovereignty. 

D. The Cuban government has been 
harassed and interfered with under 


V. 


present the only honorable course to pursue. 


unjust interpretations of the Platt 
amendment. 

1. Under the pretext of preventing 
extravagance the United States has dis- 
couraged concessions to foreigners and 
has encouraged the granting of conces- 
sions to Americans. 

(a) See the cases of the Cuban 
Ports Company, the Zapata Swamp 
Concession, and the Caibarien-Nuevitas 
Railway. 

2. The clause limiting the borrowing 
power of Cuba has been interpreted by 
the United States to give this country 
the right to dictate legislation before 
loans can be obtained. 

3. The United States has expanded 
the intervention clause to mean the right 
to veto acts of the Cuban government 
which it deems unwise. 

4. None of these expanded interpre- 
tations can be justified by the words of 
the amendment. 


Abrogation of the amendment is at 


A. Because of tariff matters. 

1. The inclusion of the amendment in 

the Treaty of 1903 was made possible by 
the reciprocity treaty of 1902 which gave 
Cuban products a 20% advantage in 
American tariff rates and seemed 
to assure to Cubans a market for 
their sugar in this country. 
2. The rise in the tariff on 
sugar in 1922 and the still higher 
rates in the present tariff bill have 
threatened to deprive Cuba of this 
advantage, and therefore violate 
the conditions upon which the 
amendment was agreed to. 


Strange contrasts may be 
seen by the traveler in Cuba. 
At the left is a familia 
sight —ox carts carty ing 
sugar cane to a “central” o 
mill, illustrative of the prim- 
itive but effective economic 
methods of Cuba’s largest 
industry. 
(Right) 
The new 
and magnif- 
icent P re si- 
dential 
Palace in 
Havana, 
typical of its 
fine public 
buildings. 


.. 


greater today than ever before. 


Il. 


the protection of American investments. 


. 


1. These interpretations are in direct 
contradiction to the solemn assurances of 
President McKinley and Secretary of 
State Root given in 1901 to procure ac- 
ceptance of the amendment by the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention. 

(a) McKinley and Root promised 
that intervention would be resorted to 
only in extreme instances. 


. > 
Negative Brief 

The need for the Platt amendment is 

A. American investments in Cuba have 
increased tremendously. 

1. They have been variously estimated 
at between $1,150,000,000 and $1,500,- 
000,000. 

B. The Caribbean region and Central 
America have become the most im- 
portant areas in American foreign 
policy. 

1. The safety of the Panama Canal is 
essential in the economic and strategic 
plans of the United States. 

2. Close cooperation with Cuba is 
essential to the control of these regions, 
and of the canal. 

C. The whole tendency in those areas 
is toward extending the guidance 
and control of the United States for 
the maintenance of peace, order, and 
economic stability. 

1. This is seen in the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 


The Platt amendment is needed for 


A. Without the amendment large Amer 
ican properties would be in danger 
from revolutionary activity ° 

1. It is not uncommon for insurgents 
to occupy foreign properties and levy 
confiscatory taxes. 

a. This has been done in Mexico 
and Nicaragua. 

2. Revolutionary fighting interrupts 
the working of plantations, power plants, 
railways, etc. 

3. In 1917 American sugar planta- 
tions in Cuba were placed in jeopardy 
by a revolution and only the stern warn 
ing of the United States under the Platt 
amendment saved them from damage. 
B. Arbitrary executive action is apt to 

deprive Americans of their property. 

1. Joseph FE. Barlow, an American 
citizen, was recently shorn of his: prop- 

(Concluded on page 28) 





IVE great nations—the major naval 

powers of the earth—will send 
delegates to London in the third week 
of next January to consider a program 
of limitation, if not reduction, of naval 
armaments on a world basis and in 
every category. This much was assured 
when the British Foreign Office received 
unconditional acceptances of the invita- 
tions sent by it at the joint suggestion 
of Premier MacDonald and. President 
Hoover, from France, Italy, and Japan, 
as well, of course, as the two English- 
speaking nations. 

Mr. MacDonald has come and gone. 
In six crowded days at Washington he 
lifted Anglo-American relations to a 
new plane of frank friendliness that is 
more hopeful for the future of world 
peace than a dozen years of diplomatic 
notes and Congressional debates. We 
cannot rehearse a day-by-day calendar 
of this momentous visit. But in the 
woods and before the glowing fireplace 
of President Hoover’s fishing camp on 
the Rapidan River, two great and honest 
men talked out the problems that were 
in their hearts and established a sound 
foundation for the technical agreements 
that must still be reached to make naval 
reduction a reality. 

The Premier more than fulfilled the 
personal expectations of his friends. In 
numerous impressive and happy 
speeches—at his New York welcome, 
before the Senate and House at the 
Capitol, at the dinner of the Council of 
Foreign Relations, at the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention in Toronto 
—he proved himself every inch the 
statesman who came to represent, not a 
party, but the united people of the 
world’s greatest empire holding out the 
hand of cooperation to the people of the 
world’s greatest republic. The effects 
of his visit lie naturally in the field of 
psychology and public opinion, and as 
such are intangible but none the less 
real. 

The joint statement of the Premier 
and the President, the most important 


points of which are quoted here- 
with, did not list in detail the sub- 
jects discussed in their conferences, 
but confined itself to a general dec- 
laration of attitudes based on the 
full acceptance of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact as eliminating all neces- 
sity for war between the English- 
speaking nations. It suggests in the 
phrase “old historical problems,” 
though it does not specifically 
promise, that the long vexing prob- 
lem of “freedom of the seas” for 
neutrals in war time, on which 
Britain and America have traditionally 
been divided, will also be studied and 
solved in the same candid spirit. 

The note sent by Great Britain to the 
powers summarized the informal agree- 
ment so far reached between America 
and England, touching on “parity,” the 
desirability of revising the battleship 
replacement programs of the powers, 
and the total abolition of the submarine. 
No new machinery competing with the 
League of Nation’s disarmament pro- 
gram is contemplated, it said. Premier 
MacDonald and Secretary Stimson, 
furthermore, made it clear that the pres- 
ent agreements were not made for the 
purpose of dividing America and Eng- 
land from the rest of the world, but to 
enable both to cooperate more effective- 
ly with other nations for peace. 

These safeguards are highly impor- 
tant, because France, in particular, has 


The Scholastic 


Powers Accept Bid to Parley 


Success of MacDonald-Hoover Conferences Paves 
Way for Genuine Disarmament 


looked upon the cordial relations of 
England and America with suspicion 
and fear that they might lead to a de- 
fensive alliance against the rest of the 
world. The results of the Hoover-Mac- 
Donald conferences have gone far to 
allay these fears, and the French press 
and government, whatever their private 
reservations, have indicated that they 
will enter the London conference in a 
cooperative mood. 

Italy, too, though it was at first feared 
that Premier Mussolini would make dif- 
ficult conditions, has accepted the invi- 
tation. Both France and Italy have 
naval interests of their own which they 
are determined to protect. On the ques- 
tion of submarines, mentioned in the 
British note, they have always insisted 
that they cannot afford to give them up, 
because the submarine is the weapon of 
the poor nation with long coastlines. 
Italy will insist upon complete equality 
with France or any other continental 
power, for she aspires to make the 
Mediterranean an Italian lake. 

Japan accepted the London bid whole- 
heartedly. She is known to desire the 
raising of her ship ratio from the pres- 
ent 5-5-3 with America and England to 
10-10-7. But she will send an able dele- 
gation headed by former Premier Rei- 
jiro Wakatsuki, willing to cooperate to- 
ward a substantial reduction because of 
the economic burden which a large 
navy places on her poorer people. 





“Both our governments resolve to 
accept the (Paris) peace pact not 
only as a declaration of good in- 
tentions, but as a positive obligation 
to direct national policy in accor- 
dance with its pledge.” 

“... Therefore in a new and re- 
inforced sense, the two governments 
not only declare that war between 
them is unthinkable, but that dis- 
trusts and suspicions . .. which may 
have been justified before the peace 
pact must now cease to influence na- 
tional policy. We approach old his- 
torical problems from a new angle 
and in a new atmosphere.” 

“The exchange of views on naval 
reduction has brought the two na- 
tions so close to agreement that the: 

H. M. §. 


Nelson, 


by the naval conference. 





HIGH LIGHTS OF THE HOOVER-MacDONALD STATEMENT 


powerful British flagship, 
typical of dreadnaughts that may be abolished 


obstacles in previous conferences... 
seem now substantially removed.” 


“An agreement on naval arma- 
ments cannot be completed without 
the cooperation of other naval pow- 
ers, and both of us feel sure that by 
the same free and candid discussion 
of needs which has characterized our 
conversations, such mutual under- 
standings will be reached as will 
make naval agreement next January 
possible.” 


“... we have been able to end, we 
trust forever, all competitive building 
between ourselves with the risk of 
war and the waste of public money 
involved, by agreeing to a parity of 
fleets, category by category.” 


Zz 
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Now You Can Get Books Like These 
Through a Book Club of Your Own 


HE best new books for young 

men and women are being se- 

lected by an eminent Board of 
Editors and sent to members only at a 
great cash saving. You can join the 
Junior Literary Guild today! Mem- 
bership is free. The gold and ena- 
mel pin—or silver and enamel for 
boys—is free. The magazine Young 
Iings is free. There is only one 
charge for all the good things this 
new club brings to you every month, 
and that is much less than the retail 
price of the twelve books you will re- 
ceive. 

You want the books! Just read 
the titles above. The three on the 
right are for young men. The three 
on the left for young women. Can’t 
you imagine the fun of receiving a 
book like one of those every month? 
Addressed to you—in a_ postpaid 
package—a surprise package, because 
you will never know until you open it 
whether it contains an adventure 
story, a book of interesting mechan- 
ical information, an historic romance, 
a biography of some great man or 
woman or a thrilling mystery. The 
sport is endless. 


DOUBLE READING PLEASURE 

Best of all, these are books which 
will tell you many things you wish 
to know—just the kind of books you 
want to have in your own library to 
go back to again and again. You will 


be proud to own them—and your 
parents and teachers will be happy 
you have them, too. For they are the 
very best of the new 


But there are too many details, too 
many advantages and privileges to 
describe in this small space. Mail 

the coupon at once 





books. They are the 
ones you would 
choose for yourself if 
you could know be- 
forehand just what 
books are going to 
be published. 

Of course, you can't 
know that. But the 
Editorial Board does. 
And they know what 
you want. Mr. Powel 


These People 
Select the 
Books for You great money saving. 


Carl Van Doren 
Angelo Patri 
Mrs. Franklin D. 

Roosevelt 8 to 12 for your 
Helen Ferris 
Sidonie M. Gruen- 


for a booklet contain- 
ing the entire story, 
describing the books 
and explaining the 


Learn how you can 
become a Charter 
Member. Learn about 
the age division from 


younger brothers and 
sisters. Fill out the 


used to be Editor of berg coupon in full and 


Youth's Companion. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is the 
wife of the Governor 
of New York State. 





Katherine Ulrich hie 
Harford Powel, Jr. 6 


mail it at once. A 
Christmas _ sur- 
prise package is wait- 








Mr. Van Doren has 

been a professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity for many years. And all of 
the other Editors named in the box 
on this page are leading specialists 
in books for young men and women. 


YOU GET YOUR BOOKS FIRST! 


You receive one book a month, be- 
fore anyone else has had a chance to 
buy it. You receive it in a special edi- 
tion which is never on sale in the 
stores. All of them are illustrated. 
All of them come to you for one 
small subscription fee that reduces 
the total price almost by half. 


ing for all new mem- 

bers who join before 

December 25th, BUT YOU WILL 

HAVE TO HURRY TO GET IT! 

The Junior Literary Guild 
Dept. 30S 

55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





The Junior Literary Guild 

55 Fifth Ave. Dept. 308, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, Young 

Wings which tells more about the Junior Liter- 

ary Guild. This does not obligate me, but it 

will reserve my Charter Membership if I want 

to join later. 


Name 
Address 





Parent’s Name 
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Tariff Skirmishes Continue 


HE special session of the Senate is still 

debating the tariff bill with little hope 
of reaching a vote on the rate sections, 
and the Administration leaders are gloomy 
over the numerous defeats they have sus- 
tained. 

Philippine Independence. The Philip- 
pine Islands are one of the chief producers 
of raw sugar. Their product now comes 
into the United States duty free, and the 
American producers have been fighting 
ior a tariff against this strong competition. 
Senator King of Utah and Senator Brous- 
sard of Louisiana, both Democrats from 
important sugar states, proposed amend- 
ments to the Tariff Bill to set the Philip- 
pines free. The Filipinos would then have 
the right to set up their own tariff laws, 
and prominent Filipino leaders have said 
they would gladly risk an American tariff 
on their products in return for independ- 


Up to the Hubs 


ence. All of these amendments were voted 
down, however. Some Senators who are 
sympathetic to Philippine freedom voted 
against it because they thought such amend- 
ments would only confuse and delay the 
passage of a tariff law. 

Censorship. The present tariff law pro- 
hibits the importation of “any obscene 
book.” The tariff bill passed last spring 
in the House of Representatives expanded 
this to include any book containing matter 
advocating insurrection or forcible resist- 
ance to the Government. The difficulty 
with such well-meaning passages is that 
they are administered by customs officers 
who know nothing about literature or about 
radical activities. Senator Cutting of New 
Mexico, a newspaper proprietor and a cul- 
tivated man, waged a valiant fight against 
the censorship provision, declaring that 
such classics as the works of Aristophanes 
and Voltaire would be banned by narrow- 
minded officials, and even the socialistic 
books of our distinguished guest, Ramsay 
MacDonald, could not escape the censors. 
The Senate voted, 38-36, to allow the ad- 
mission of allegedly “indecent” literature 
‘and determine its fitness afterward. But 
the prohibition against revolutionary lit- 
was retained. 

Lobbying. The special committee of 
the Senate appointed to investigate all 
lobbies under the chairmanship of Senator 
Caraway of Arkansas took up the tariff 
lobby as the first subject of inquiry. Sena- 
tor Bingham of Connecticut, staunch Ad- 
ministration Republican, was hauled before 
it and sharply questioned on his admission 
of hiring Charles L. Eyanson, an official 


erature 


of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, as his personal secretary to assist 
him in preparing the textile provisions of 
the pending Tariff Bill. Bingham’s defense 
was that he wished to ascertain the desires 
of his own state’s textile manufacturers 
on tariff rates. Other industrialists who 
drew the fire of the committee were the 
beet sugar growers, who admitted expend- 
ing $500,000 in eight years to raise the 
tariff on sugar; the pottery manufactur- 
ers, who are accused of trying to remove 
a member of the Tariff Commission who 
opposed their demands; and Joseph L. 
Grugdy, president of the Pennsylvania 
Malafacturers’ Association, who has for 
years been a leading contributor to Re- 
publican campaign funds and a constant 
lobbyist at Washington for higher tariffs 
on manufactured products. 

Debenture Plan. Another crushing de- 
feat for the Administration occurred when 
the Senate, by a 42-34 vote, forced through 
the Norris amendment for an export deben- 
ture scheme for farmers as a rider to the 
Tariff Bill. The debenture plan provides 
that when the Farm Board “finds it ad- 
visable,” it shall direct the Treasury to 
issue certificates to exporters of surplus 
crops equal to one half the tariff duty on 
that crop. They can then be redeemed at 
not less than 98 per cent of their face 
value by the customs collectors. This plan 
(described in detail in The Scholastic for 
May 11 and May 25, 1929) was passed 
by the Senate last spring in connection 
with the Farm Relief Bill, but squelched 
by the House after President Hoover had 
issued a strong condemnation of its un- 
economic features. The Administration 
leaders expect the same thing to happen 
this time. 

The Administration leaders, Senators 
Smoot and Watson, reporting to President 
Hoover the fading prospects for complet- 
ing a Tariff Bill satisfactory to business 
interests, accused the Progressive leaders 
of obstruction and delay. This was denied 
by Senators Borah and LaFollette, who 
warned, however, that the tariff must be 
rewritten to meet the demands of the Farm 
Bloc or it cannot be passed. From the 
outcome of skirmishes, it appears 
that the Democratic-Progressive coalition 
has enough votes to enforce its will. But 
all efforts to secure an agreement limit- 
ing debate have failed. 


recent 


Where Recent Bloody Riots Reigned 
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SANFORD BATES 


The Prison Volcano 
SERIES of recent disastrous out- 
breaks in the state and federal prisons 

of the country has forced the attention 
of the public and the Government upon a 
situation that few people like to think 
about or are willing to seek its causes. 
The first came at Clinton (Dannemora) and 
Auburn State Prisons, New York, where 
several men were killed and thousands 
of dollars worth of property destroyed. 
Then a mutiny broke out among the 3750 
inmates of Leavenworth, the Federal peni- 
tentiary in Kansas. Now it has culmin- 
ated in the bloodiest prison riot in Ameri- 
can history at the Colorado State Peniten- 
tiary, Canon City. Convicts seized the 
prison arsenal, though a small voluntary 
army on the outside prevented their escape. 
Driven into one of the cell houses, the 
ringleaders dragged with them several 
prison guards as hostages and threw their 
bullet-riddled bodies out as a reply to the 
threats of the warden. Though two at- 
tempts to dynamite the building by an 
heroic prison chaplain were partial fail- 
ures, the convicts finally committed suicide 
when they saw that resistance was use- 
Twelve men in all were killed and 
as many more wounded. 

Riots like these do not happen accident- 
ally. Not only is 
there a mysteri- 
ous underground 
passage of infor- 
mation 


less. 


from one 
prison to another 
and between con- 
victs within a 
prison, but in 
many of the 
prisons, both fed- 
eral and state, the 
men 

nearly 
overcrowding in 


are driven 


insane by 


small, unsanitary, 
unventilated cells, 
bad food, cruel 
discipline, heat 
and vermin. The 
Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary has 
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120 per cent more inmates than it was built 
to hold, and Leavenworth 87 per cent. 
These large increases are due mainly to 
violations of the narcotic drug laws, and to 
a lesser degree to prohibition. All crime 
authorities agree that prisoners should 
have regular work at useful industries, but 
in most state prisons not enough employ- 
ment has been provided. 

The states concerned have taken steps 
to investigate the bad conditions, and 
President Hoover will ask Congress at the 
coming session for $6,250,000 to improve 
the federal prisons and build a new one 
somewhere in the northeastern states. The 
present Federal prisons, besides Atlanta 
and Leavenworth, are at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and McNeill Island, Washington. They 
are managed under the Department of Jus- 
tice by Sanford Bates, Superintendent of 
Federal Prisons. Mr. Bates is a scientific 
criminologist, former commissioner of cor- 
rections of Massachusetts, who was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover to plan a 
better system of dealing with criminals who 
violate the Federal laws. A sub-commit- 
tee of the National Law Enforcement 
Commission now meeting at Washington 
with George W. Wickersham as chairman, 
is also studying prison conditions. 


Fall Tried Though Ill 


ITH Harry F. Sinclair, notorious for 

his fraudulent leases in the Teapot 
Dome case, completing his full sentence in 
the District of Columbia jail for contempt 
of Court and of the Senate, Former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Albert B. Fall, ac- 
cused of accepting bribes from Sinclair as 
well as from Edward L. Doheny, the Cali- 
fornia oil operator, was again called to the 
bar of justice in the District Supreme 
Court. Doheny has been acquitted of con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government, but 
he is under indictment for giving Fall a 
bribe of $100,000 to obtain his lease of 
Elk Hills, another Government oil pre- 
serve in California. If Fall is acquitted 
this time, the Doheny case will probably 
be dismissed. 

Fall is now an old and very sick man. 
The trial has been postponed several times 
on account of his health, but the Govern- 
ment prosecutor, Owen Roberts, refused 
to delay longer. Fall’s own doctor insisted 


“OLD AND VERY Sick” 


that the trial might mean the death of the 
defendant. But he refused examination 
by a physician appointed by the court, and 
has to be carried into the courtroom daily 
in a wheel chair, attended by doctors and 
nurses, and is given strychnine to make 
him strong enough to sit through the ses- 
sions. A jury of eight men and four wo- 
men was selected to hear the evidence. 
The Government won two important 
points when the court admitted as evidence 
the payments previousiy made by Sinclair 
to Fall in the Teapot Dome case. Rear 
Admiral John K. Robison, former Navy 
Department expert who examined the oil 
leases, admitted on the stand that Fall him- 
self had the final authority in deciding the 
leases, although the plan was approved by 
the late Secretary of the Navy Denby, who 
resigned at President Coolidge’s request. 


Mr. Mellon Will Stay 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Andrew 

W. Mellon has served continuously in 
the cabinets of three Presidents, Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover, since 1921. Mr. Mel- 
lon, the head of the powerful Mellon fam- 
ily of Pittsburgh, was a banker of long ex- 
perience who had taken a leading part in 
financing several of the largest industrial 
corporations of the country. He is gener- 
ally rated as the third richest man in 
America, after John D. Rockefeller and 
Henry Ford. His financial experience has 
been of great value to the nation in main- 
taining stability and economy in the diffi- 
cult post-war years. 

Mr. Mellon is now 75 years old and 
his strength is naturally not what it was 
in his prime. There have been rumors 
for years that he would soon retire, and 
it was openly suggested, when President 
Hoover retained him in his cabinet last 
March, that Mr. Mellon would resign at 
the end of one year. It was even said that 
the President would appoint Henry M. 
Robinson, a Los Angeles banker, as Mel- 
lon’s successor. Recently such a state- 
ment was published in a bulletin of a New 
York investment company, and the report 
started a heavy decline in the stock mar- 
ket. Mr. Mellon has the confidence of the 
business interests of the country, and Presi- 
dent Hoover wishes to maintain prosperity 
and forestall a possible panic. The Presi- 
dent therefore called Mr. Mellon promptly 
to the White House, and issued a public 
announcement that he would continue as 
Secretary of the Treasury until the end of 
Hoover’s term. 


Huge Losses on Ship Sales 


OR the first time the books of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation of the United 
States Shipping Board have been audited. 
A report of this audit, submitted to Con- 
gress by J. R. McCarl, Controller General 
of the United States (the chief account- 
ing officer of the Government) startled 
Washington with its charges of misman- 
agement. The Shipping Board has charge 
of the fleet of nearly a thousand steel 
ships ranging from the giant liner Levia- 
than down to small freighters built during 
the war for transport of soldiers and sup- 
plies to France, and is trying to sell them 
to private companies. 
Mr. McCarl declares that some of the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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That Efficient Cancellation Stamp 


Superlatives! 


E abhor them! Yet we 
do not blush to admit 
that ADVENTURE is 

the finest all-fiction magazine 
in the world. Stories of stirring 
action on land and sea; of 
familiar places, and places 
known only to the restless wan- 
derers on the face of the world. 


Blanche Colton Williams, 
Chairman of the O. Henry 
Memorial Committee, says of 
ADVENTURE: ‘No other mag- 
azine represented (in the prize 
story collection) has shown such 
a remarkable gain in quality. 
The chairman, who has read 
every number, marveled at its 
rapid rise.”’ 


Here are some of the splen- 
did authors who appear 
regularly: 


JAMES STEVENS 

TALBOT MUNDY 

ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 
HAROLD LAMB 

W. C. TUTTLE 

FISWOODE TARLETON 

T. S. STRIBLING 

BILL ADAMS 

CAPTAIN DINGLE 


A free copy on request, Address 
A. M. Rud, Editor, Dept. F., 
161 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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YUGOSLAVIA—Alexander Pushes 

Centralization. Southeastern Europe 
is a hash of small nations left over from 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and the 
Balkan peninsula. This area has always 
been a symbol for racial hatreds and in- 
ternational friction. Yugoslavia lives in 
deadly fear of Italy and her intrigues in 
Albania. Greece and Yugoslavia cannot 
agree over the port of Saloniki. Bulgaria 
is at sword’s points with her neighbors be- 
cause of powerful bandit hordes in the 
Macedonian mountains. Roumania, with the 
backing of the Allies at the Peace Confer- 
ence, received Bessarabia from Russia 
and Transylvania from Hungary, there- 
by incurring much enmity. Hungary, a 
Fascist dictatorship, is encircled by a ring 
of nations that wish her no good. Aus- 
tria, stripped to the bone, wants union 
with the northern Germans. And Czecho- 
slovakia has boundary ‘quarrels with both 
Hungary and Austria. Furthermore: there 
is scarcely one of these states that is not 
torn by grievous strife between racial ma- 
jorities and minorities within its own bor- 
ders. One of the few influences hope- 
ful for stabilization is the cooperation of 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia 
in a loose alliance called the “Little En- 
tente,” under the benign statesmanship of 
Dr. Benes, Foreign Minister of the 
Czechs. All three of the Little Entente 
nations are much in the news just now. 

In Yugoslavia King Alexander, who 
last year dissolved the Parliament and 
made himself a royal dictator in the hope 
of composing the bitter differences between 
his Croatin and Serbian subjects, is stead- 
ily pushing his projects for concentrating 
the power of the kingdom at Belgrade rath- 
er than in the racial centers. By royal de- 
cree he has changed the name of his coun- 
try from “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 


and Slovenes,” to “Kingdom of Yugo- 
s!avia,” much to the disgust of the racial 
groups which dislike to see their own iden- 
tity lost in the mass. Simultaneously he 
abolished the former groupings of Croa- 
tia, Montenegro, Bosnia, etc., by redistrict- 
ing the entire nation into nine “banats” or 
provinces named for the chief rivers, The 
joker in this move was that the banat 
lines were so drawn as to leave a major- 
ity of Serbs in six of the nine banats, al- 
though the Serbs constitute only 45 per 
cent of the entire population and are out- 
numbered by the Croatins and Mohamme- 
dans. Such a division is known in America 
as “gerrymandering,” from Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts, who devised such a 
scheme a century ago. 

Alexander has now announced the aboli- 
tion of the Cyrillic alphabet, the ancient 
and awkward characters used by the Serbs 
for generations, and substituted the Roman 
alphabet used in almost all western na- 
tions. He will doubtless have plenty of 
trouble, like Kemal Pasha in Turkey, in 
compelling his people to learn a new lan- 
guage. Alexander permits no _ interfer- 
ence with his arbitrary decisions. His 
newspaper censorship is so rigid that no 
opposition views dare be published. He 
has hinted that he will call a legislative 
assembly shortly to meet at Belgrade with 
modified powers. 


ROUMANIA—Queen Marie Loses 

Influence. Marie, the beautiful and 
sensational widow of the late King Fer- 
dinand of Roumania, is ambitious to be 
the “power behind the throne.” But the 
royal family does not have the complete 
confidence of the people because of its 
long and close association with reactionary 
tyranny of the Brattianu brothers. Now 
that the Peasant Party is in power through 





a bloodless revolution, with a liberal lead- 
er, Dr. Juliu Maniu, as premier, the future 
of the monarchy is somewhat shaky. The 
titular king is 8-year-old Mihai (or Mi- 
chae!), a charming youngster, son of the 
exiled Crown Prince Carol, who deserted 
his wife, Princess Helene of Greece, to 
live in Paris with his mistress. 

The supreme power is administered, un- 
til Mihai comes of age, by a Regency 
Council of three, consisting of Prince 
Nicholas, Carol’s younger brother; the 
venerable Patriarch Miron Cristea, head 
of the Roumanian Orthodox church; and 
George V. Buzdugan, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Buzdugan died recently, 
and there was prolonged argument in the 
Parliament over who should succeed him. 
Dowager Queen Marie wanted the job. 
There is still a strong party that would 
like to see wild Prince Carol return. And 
others suggested prominent generals, dip- 
lomats, and statesmen. Premier Maniu 
held private sessions with his cabinet and 
the Peasant Party leaders. Suspicious of 
the royal family’s predomjnance in the 
Regency, they finally elected Constantin 
Saraceanu, another judge of the Supreme 
Court. The Queen was furious and issued 
a bitter public criticism of Maniu. But, 
as Elihu Root says, “cannon fodder” have 
learned how to rule nowadays. Marie 
was forced to surrender to the Peasant 
Premier and to deny her statement. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA— Masaryk 

Offers Land to Hungary. Of all 
these countries, America has the most di- 
rect interest in Czechoslovakia. Thousands 
of patriotic Czechs (or Bohemigns) and 
Slovaks living in the United States took 
part in the Great War on the side of the 
Allies and helped to form a republic on the 
American model when their native land 
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revolted against the Hapsburg tyranny. 
The man who led them in their drive for 
liberty was Thomas G. Masaryk, a dis- 
tinguished scholar who had lived for years 
in America as a professor at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He was a close friend of Wood- 


CZECH 
PRESIDENT 


row Wilson and a great lover of American 
ideals. Dr. Masaryk became the first presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia and has held the 
office ever since, at the insistence of his 
countrymen. Now he is an old man whose 
chief desire is to see all nations live in 
peace and concord before he dies. He 
realizes that one of the most disturbing 
problems in Europe is the existence of 
large groups of other nationalities, called 
“minorities,” within the borders of many 
countries. 

President Masaryk has again demon- 
strated his statesmanship by offering to re- 
turn to Hungary some of the territory in- 
cluded in the Czech nation by the Treaty 
of Trianon in 1919. In a private inter- 
view he has said he is ready to discuss with 
Hungary a revision of all territory in 
which Hungarians or other nationalities 
number more than 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation. This would affect about 14,000 
square miles, containing 1,500,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 1,000,000 are Magyars or 
Hungarians. Although this would still 
leave some minorities on both sides of the 
new frontier, he believes that mutual fair 
treatment would solve their problem, with 
perhaps representation of the minorities 
in the respective cabinets. Czechoslovakia’s 
only reservation would be that she be al- 
lowed to retain the city of Bratislava (for- 
merly the Austrian Pressburg), because it 
is a port on the Danube River, necessary 
to her commercial life. 

The interview has been denounced by 
some Czechs as a fake, but it is in har- 
mony with the spirit shown by Masaryk in 
international affairs and with previous at- 
tempts to satisfy Hungary. Hungary has 
had secret negotiations with Roumania to 
secure her aid against Czechoslovakia, but 
Masaryk is seeking a friendly solution and 
took this means of sounding Hungarian 
sentiment. 


GERMAN Y—Reich Divided on 

Young Plan. The untimely death o' 
Gustav Stresemann, Germany's great For- 
eign Minister (Schol., Oct. 19) has had a 
sobering effect upon all German parties and 
has brought a temporary truce to the bick- 
ering of factions. Germany since the war 


has had the misfortune to lose several of 
her wisest statesmen at relatively early 
ages, including, besides Stresemann, Fried- 
rich Ebert, the first president, Mathias 
Erzberger, and Walter Rathenau. In the 
crisis caused by Stresemann’s death, the 
aged President Paul von Hindenburg 
rushed back to Berlin to take personal 
charge, and marched on foot in the funeral 
procession despite his 82 years. With the 
approval of the Socialist Chancellor, Her- 
mann Mueller, he appointed Stresemann’s 
chief helper in the Foreign Office and 
leader of the People’s Party, Dr. Julius 
Curtius, to carry on as acting Foreign 
Minister. 

The urgent issue now dividing the Ger- 
man public is acceptance of the Young 
Plan for Reparations payments, as finally 
agreed upon at the Hague Conference 
(Schol., Sept. 21). The conservative Na- 
tionalists, many of whom wish a return of 
the monarchy, are led by Dr. Alfred Hu- 
genberg, the most powerful newspaper 
owner in Germany. They demand that 
Germany repudiate the Young Plan or any 
financial obligation based on an admission 
of war guilt by Germany, as contained in 
certain articles of the Treaty of Versailles. 
On October 16 polling places were opened 
for two weeks, at which voters opposed 
to the Young Plan might register their de- 
mand for action on a bill in the Reichstag 
known as the “Liberty Law.” If one tenth 
of the voters (4,000,000) approve, the 
Reichstag must vote on the bill. If that 
body rejects it, then a popular referendum 
must be held, at which a majority vote 
of 20,000,000 is required for its ratification. 
Such an outcome is considered very un- 
likely and would almost amount to a dec- 
laration of non-resisting war against the 
Allied governments. The cabinet officials 
are campaigning against the Hugenberg 
proposal and have ordered the dispersal of 
the Steel Helmets, an organization of na- 
tionalistic war veterans in the Rhineland 
and Ruhr region. The Young Plan has 
many advantages for Germany, including 
reduced annual payments and evacuation 
of the Rhineland, which the Government 
feels it would be folly to jeopardize for a 
revision of the rather war guilt 
clauses. 
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EG YPT—Nationalists Oppose 
British ‘Treaty. Fuad I, the roly-poly 
King of Egypt, has appointed Adly Yeg- 
hen Pasha premier of that ancient coun 
try. Adly Pasha has been premier twice 
before. He is not a member of any party, 


Ecypt’s PRIME MINISTER 


but his appointment was forced by the 
Egyptian Nationalist party (known as the 
Waid), which is violently opposed to Great 
Britain and demands unconditional inde- 
pendence. The Wafd is suspicious of the 
treaty offered Egypt by the British Labor 
Government this summer (Schol., Sept. 
21). They that England is not to be 
trusted, and that if any English 
are left in Egypt, even to protect the Suez 
Canal, it will be a violation of Egyptian 
sovereignty. 

Adly Pasha will undoubtedly represent 
the prevailing sentiment of the Egyptian 
people. He has promised to restore the 
constitution and to hold elections for Par- 
liament in which every citizen will be al- 
lowed to vote for or against the British 
Treaty. The Nationalists are so strong 
that they may easily defeat the treaty. But 
no British Government is likely to 
offer them more moderate 
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AFGHANISTAN—Nadir Khan 

Seizes Power. Afghanistan, which 
has so many kings it hardly knows who is 
its master from week to week, has another 
now. Amanullah, its former ruler, 
his veneer of European education, 
was ousted last winter by rebels from th« 
northern mountains when he attempted a 
forcible westernization of his subjects. His 
brother, Inayatullah, held power for two 
days and fled when Kabul capitulated to 
Bacha Sakao, the bandit chief and former 
water boy, who took the name of Habi 
bullah Khan and held the throne until last 
fortnight. Now Habibullah, in his turn, 
has been driven from the capital by Nadir 
Khan, a relative and former general of 
Amanullah. Amanullah has safely 
ensconced in Rome waiting to see what 
happens. He was willing, he said, to abick 
by the wishes of his people, and even to 
accept a diplomatic post in Europe from 
Nadir Khan. For a time it was reported 
that Nadir would make the grand gesture 
of refusing the crown, but the temptation 
was too much for an oriental conqueror. 
Nadir has proclaimed himself Amir of 
Afghanistan. (Continued on page 27) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


At a recent health meeting, Dr. L. L 
Dublin, the Metropolitan Life Statistician, 
fixed the expectation of life at eighty for 
the average healthy individual. There are 
few real centenarians, he said; man’s in- 
ternal structure wears out after so many 
years, and how to master this weakness is 
still an unsolved mystery. 


A new “slotted-wing” airplane was the 
first British entry in the Guggenheim Safe 
Aircraft Compeittion. The slots in the 
wings give added control at the stalling 
angle, acting as an air brake and adding to 
the lifting power. The speed of the plane 
is in no way decreased by this device. 


O. L. Bodenhamer of Eldorado, Arkan- 
sas, has been elected National Commander 
of the American Legion. The election 
was unanimous and is the first in the his- 
tory of the Legion made without a roll- 


call. 
| 


Albany, Georgia, is called the “fireless 
city.” With a population of 20,000 it has 
the least annual loss in the United States 
by fire. Fire prevention has been de- 
veloped into an art and a major community 
enterprise, press, schools and churches 


taking part. 
Oo 


Norman Angell, political writer and 
economist, has invented a card game which 
will add considerably to the layman’s 
knowledge of economics, particularly the 
creation of wealth, inflation and credit. 
The invention is said to be an interesting 
and playable game. 


John Dewey, the foremost American 
philosopher (Schol., Oct. 5, p. 14) cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday on October 
20. He first became known through his 
theories of education, which have had 
tremendous practical influence. He is fa- 
mous at home and abroad as the philoso- 
pher of the New World; and is acclaimed 
as the prophet of intelligence and freedom 
in this mechanical age. 


Salt sea water is gushing from a well 
in Texas that a short time ago produced 
250 barrels of oil a day. This is due to 
the sinking of the land caused by the re- 
moval of vast quantities of oil. Fifty 
acres are covered with water and heavy 
losses are likely. 

Oo 


The world’s tallest building, a 1,050 foot 
skyscraper, is to be erected in the Times 
Square area, New York. It will be fifty 
feet higher than any building built up to 
this time. Mr. Lefcourt, the architect, 
would not even estimate the number of 
stories it will contain. 


For the second time the Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute, 1331 G. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., announces a national 
essay contest on a health topic for junior 
and senior high school students. The first 
prize is $500. 

io} 


The fortune of Thomas E. Mitten, Phila- 
delphia traction magnate, who was drowned 
a few weeks ago, has been left by his will 
to promote the “Mitten Plan” of coopera- 
tion between capital and labor, which gives 
workingmen a voice in industrial control. 


| 


The new Temple Emanu-el, at Fifth Avenue 
and Sixty-Fifth street, New York, which opened 
on October 4 for the Jewish New Year's Eve 
Services. It was destined by the architects to be 
not only beautiful but distinctly Jewish in char- 
acter. The building, which cost $8,000,000, is 

Spacious in size and rich in color. 


A new world’s non-stop distance record 
is believed to have been made by two 
French fliers, Dieudonné Coste and Mau- 
rice Bellonte, who flew 6,158 miles from 
Paris to a spot in northwestern Manchuria, 
where fuel exhaustion forced them to land. 


As a memorial to Carl Akeley, famed 
African explorer, sculptor, and taxider- 
mist, is being built the Akeley African 
Hall, to cost $1,500,000, by the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 


City. 
oO 


To recodify world rules and to work for 
their official acceptance is to be the work 
of an international congress advocated by 
the Institute of International Law. 


Resumption of football relations between 
West Point and Annapolis, which have not 
played each other since 1927, is predicted. 
A post-season game may be played Decem- 
ber 6 in Chicago. 

io} 


To keep before the public the needs, aims, 
and achievements of schools, the ninth an- 
nual observance of American Education 
Week will be held November 11-17 under 
the sponsorship of the National Education 
Association and the American Legion. 


A party of Commander Byrd’s men has 
started southward by dog sledges to open 
an exploring path across uncharted and 
desolate wilderness. 


After an exile of 150 years, a colony 
of about 900 Swedes has returned from 
the Black Sea region of Russia to Swed- 
en. During all this time there had been 
almost no intermarriage; they main- 
tained their native language; and have 
always regarded themselves as Swedes. 
This colony suffered much at the hands 
of the Russians, but managed to survive 
doggedly through the years. 
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Huge Losses on Ships 


(Continued from page 21) 


J. R. McCaru 


ships have been sold at “exceedingly low 
prices” to “irresponsible companies that 
could not or would not meet their obliga- 
tions under the contract.” The Fleet Cor- 
poration, he charges, has apparently lost 
sight of the great interest of the Govern- 
ment in these ships. A total of 321 of the 
vessels have been sold to date. These ships 
cost the Government $408,062,898 to build 
during the war. The total selling price for 
which private companies were allowed to 
take them was only $43,962,308, scarcely 
one tenth of their cost. But the Govern- 
ment has not even received all.of this, for 
only $15,413,919 in actual cash has been 
paid in. The balance consists of first mort- 
gage notes, some of which were themselves 
sold by the Fleet Corporation at far be- 
low their face value, and some of which 
have been written off as a total loss. One 
fleet of vessels was sold for $325,000, of 
which but $28,674 was cash, and the pur- 
chasers were then given a mail contract 
worth $400,000 a year by our big-hearted 
Government. Some companies which bought 
ships even at these bargain prices went 
bankrupt, and the Government had to take 
the ships back at its own expense. 

The President promptly directed the At- 
torney General to make a study of the 
McCarl report and determine whether there 
has been any violation of law in the trans- 
actions of the Fleet Corporation. Senator 
McKellar (Dem.) introduced a resolution 
for a Senatorial investigation of the 
Board’s doings. To be fair to the Slhip- 
ping Board, it must be said that it has 
been common knowledge that the ships 
were being sold at far below their cost, but 
it was assumed that they were sold for the 
best prices that could be obtained. 


Appointments 


HE eight appointees of President Hoov- 

er to the Federal Farm Board, whose 
nominations have been held up by a hostile 
Senate Committee for three months, were 
all confirmed by the Senate, five of them 
unanimously. The others, Chairman Alex- 
ander Legge of Illinois, Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie, former governor of Nebraska, and 
Carl Williams of Oklahoma, who repre- 
sents cotton, were confirmed by varying 
votes, the strongest fight being made on 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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it didn’t have sufficient publicity. 
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“THE BEST PLAY I EVER SAW” 
Results of Contest No. 1 


SY contest announced in the October 5 issue for the best essays not 

exceeding 500 words on the subject “The Best Play I Ever Saw” 
brought forth a less satisfactory response than usual. 
students did not have time to organize their thoughts on drama. 


another chance, and after you’ve read the first prize essay of Clement 
Bradley below, you'll have a better idea of what it’s all about and how 
Remember that 500 words is the limit, that the subject 
may be either a play in the legitimate theater or a motion picture—which- 
ever has made the deepest impression on you—and that the essay should 
be a well-rounded review of the total effect of the play—the acting, stag- 
ing, scene design, literary value, etc. 
be announced in the issue of November 30, and all entries must reach 
the Pittsburgh office not later than November 13. Address Drama Editor. 


For Contest No. 1, the First Prize of $5.00 is awarded to Clement 
Bradley, Fort Atkinson (Wisconsin) High School, 
Bram Stoker’s “Dracula,” published herewith. 
awarded to Madeleine Sophie Cooney, Convent of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Missouri, for her review of Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of 
Venice,” as given by Genevieve Hamper’s company. 
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Dracula 
By Clement Bradley 

Fort Atkinson (Wis.) High School 

AVE you ever sat in a theatre with 

your body so tense that when the play 
was over and you relaxed, your muscles 
hurt? Have you ever leaned back between 
the acts, overcome with the cold, sick, 
empty feeling of horror in the pit of your 
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stomach? Have you ever listened in a 
silence so terrible that you felt that should 
anyone speak or move you would be forced 
to scream? If you have never experienced 
such emotions—see “Dracula.” 

“Dracula” is a dramatization of Bram 
Stoker’s famous thriller. It deals with 
that unusual theme that we seldom if ever 
hear about—vampires. 

When I saw “Dracula” presented by a 
troupe of English players, it made an im- 
pression that shall never leave me. 

Courtney White, who played the leading 
role, was fiendish, cruel, leech-like and 
bloodthirsty. From his first appearance 
on the stage, until his last, he seemed to 
throw a sinister shadow over the actors 
and the audience. His characterization 
itself portrays the horrible. With his 
greenish complexion, his red eyes and scar- 
let lips—those eyes forever searching for 
new victims, those lips that left only kisses 
unholy on these victims’ throats, one 
cursed by the devil—that is Count Dracula. 

The in which Van Hesling, the 
scientist, and Dracula were fighting for the 
control of each other’s mind was the most 
superb piece of acting I have ever seen. I 
felt that. 1 was between the two, and as 
they swayed back and forth in mental 
battle, they were using me as their me- 
dium. 

The scene in Lucy’s bedroom was the 
most startling and most brilliant bit of 
stagecraft that I have ever seen: Lucy lay 
asleep on a couch. Smoke began to roll in 
through the open door, swirling about her. 
It became thicker and thicker, then—out 
of it stepped Dracula. He called to her— 
she rose, approached him, and the curtain 
descended as he lunged for her throat. 

Do you wonder that women in tke au- 
dience screamed? I felt like screaming, 
too. I think I have the ordinary amount 
of bravery, but when I reached home, every 
dark corner had a tall, hooded Dracula, 
glaring at me with red eyes. 
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Appointments 
(Concluded from page 25) 


McKelvie. The opposition of several pro- 
gressives and Democratic Senators was 
based on the alleged conservatism of the 
three men and their failure to bring re- 
lief more promptly to the farmers. Chair- 
man Legge impressed the members, how- 
ever, with his sincere efforts, and told them 
that progress in rehabilitating a sick indus- 
try like agriculture cannot be made over- 
night. 

The President appointed Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, president of Williams College, 
as chairman of the proposed commission 
on Federal lands. The purpose of this 
commission, which will work in close co- 
operation with the Department of the In- 
terior, is to study the advisability of turn- 
ing over to the western states in which 
they lie the surface rights of Federal lands. 
There are eleven of these states, contain- 
ing 200,000,000 acres of Government re- 
serves, and President Hoover has pro- 
posed to give them back to the states for 
safe keeping. But the states have not been 
eager to accept them without a complete 
title to the valuable mineral rights under- 
lying them. Dr. Garfield and his com- 
mission will decide what is the best method 
of handling the problem. He is a son of 
the former President Garfield, and was 
war-time Fuel Administrator. 

The President has also appointed Irwin 
B. Laughlin, an experienced career diplo- 
mat and member of the Pittsburgh steel 
family, as Ambassador to Spain, to succeed 
Ogden H. Hammond of New Jersey. 
Laughlin has served as Minister to Greece 
and as first secretary of the Embassy at 
London under Walter Hines Page during 
the war. 








Greek Development 
(Concluded from page 13) 
wrote the Jliad, when and where? 
you discover by what stages it has come 
down to us in its present form? 
3. Was the Trojan War an historical 


Can 


event? Explain it in economic, political 
and poetic terms. 

4. What do you think of the Jliad and 
Odyssey as descriptive of a civilization, 
stories of adventure, character studies? 

5. The Dorians are sometimes called 
“the Puritans of Greece.” Judging from 
Doric architecture, can you guess why? 

6. Study the reforms of Solon. Is he 
properly called “the father of democracy” ? 

What would you judge of the char- 
acter of people in the pioneer period from 
their lyric poetry? their sculpture? their 
architecture ? 

8. Read Herodotus’ account of the Per- 
sian War. Compare him with a modern 
historian in aims, method, style. 


Reading List 
For the historical summary read Botsford (pp. 
31-189), Breasted (pp. 252-335), Rostovtzeff 
(pp. 176-261). Selections from Homer, the lyric 
poets and Herodotus will be found in The Pageant 
of Greece (pp. 15-86, 159-198) and Greck Litera- 
ture in Translation (pp. 1-76, 100-123, 147-172). 
Students are urged to become better acquainted 
with Homer and Herodotus, by going to thei: 
complete works. 
G. Rawlinson, tr. The History of Herodotus. 
2 vols. Dutton, 1920. 
Lang, A., Leaf, W., and Myres, E., tr. 
Macmillan, 1923. 
1, 2, 3, 6, 15, 16, 18, 22, 23 
H. ' The Odyssey of Homer. 


Homer’ s 
, (Especially books 


Harper, 


S. The Victor of Salamis. “Mac- 
(An interesting novel of the Persian 
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W orld Happenings 


(Concluded from page 23) 


CHINA—Nanking Government in 
Desperate Straits. With rebellion 
springing up like weeds in at least eight 
of the eighteen provinces of China proper, 
the Nationalist Government of Marshal- 
President Chiang Kai-shek (Schol., Oct. 
19) appears to be nearer to dissolution than 
at any time since it consolidated its power 
two years ago. The spotlight of the news 
last week played upon Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, one of the most influential of the 
war lords, who commands the largest and 
best-trained personal army in China. Feng, 
formerly known as the “Christian gen- 
eral,” has been an unknown quantity dur- 
ing the recent maneuvres. He is sympa- 
thetic to Soviet interests and has never 
given whole-hearted allegiance to the cen- 
tral government, although he held for some 
time the Ministry of War in the Nanking 
cabinet. Jealous of Chiang Kai-shek, he 
resigned that post last year and has since 
played a game of watchful waiting from 
his base in northwestern China, near the 
Mongolian border. Now he has been sud- 
denly arrested by General Yen Hsi-shan, 
the “model Governor” of Shansi province, 
when it seemed likely that Feng would 
throw in his lot with the southern rebels. 
It appears, however, that Yen's coup is 
only another example of the militaristic 
cupidity with which China is cursed, for 
Yen has demanded $20,000,000 from Nan- 
king as the price of his support. President 
Chiang and his treasury have no ready 
e e 
money, though they control much of the 
country’s revenues. His troops are weak- 
ened by desertion and mutinies, and though 
he presents a bold front, it seems probable 
that he may have to abandon all efforts to 
hold Hankow and the southern provinces 
against the three groups of rebels which 
are momentarily cooperating against him. 
One of the worst phases of the Civil 
War is its aggravation of the famine sit- 
uation, especially in Shantung and the 
northwest provinces. Thousands are dying 
daily from starvation, owing to the disor- 
ganization of native administration. The 
American Red Cross, after an impartial 
survey, was forced to decline to conduct 
further Chinese relief because of the po- 
litical and military chaos, general corrup- 
tion, and over-population. It seems a ter- 
rible confession that relief measures are 
hopeless in the face of such conditions, and 
some Americans in China feel that the 
effort should be continued, if only for the 
favorable effect on Chinese-American re- 
lations. 


AUSTRALIA—Labor Sweeps Elec- 
tion. The general election in Aus- 

tralia precipitated by the fall of the Na- 

tionalist govern- 2 

ment of Stanley 

Bruce (Schol., Oct. 

5) surprised all 

parties with a ti- 

dal wave of Labor 

votes. The radical 

party, profiting by 

the prestige of 

MacDonald and his 

Labor Government 

in the home coun- 

try, swept into of- 

fice with 44 seats out of the 75 in Parlia- 


ment, against 16 for the Nationalists, 10 
for the Country party and five scattering. 
Bruce himself has apparently lost his seat 
by a narrow margin. Labor thus has a 
clear majority of 13 and has placed its 
leader, James Henry Scullin, in the Pre- 
mier’s chair. 

Scullin is a young and little 
figure, of vigorous Irish ancestry. Apart 
from its championship of compulsory 
federal arbitration of labor disputes, 
it may introduce a program of socialist 
economic experiments, for it is not ham- 
pered, as is the MacDonald Government, 
by dependence on other parties for support. 
Abroad, it will naturally cooperate with the 
peace crusade of the Empire and other 
dominions. 


known 


MEXICO—‘‘Morrow Plan’”’ for 
Mexican Debts Proposed. Dwight 
W. Morrow, American Ambassador to 
Mexico, has gone back to Mexico City 
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after marrying off his daughter and hold- 
ing long conferences with statesmen at 
Washington and bankers in New York. It 
is believed that he carries with him a 
scheme for the funding of Mexico's large 
private debts to American citizens some- 
what similar to the Dawes Plan for Ger- 
many. 

These debts are now being handled 
through various mixed claims commissions 
which are both expensive and slow-moving. 
If he can secure the consent of the Mexi- 
can authorities to lumping them all under 
the administration of some impartial ex- 
pert, he will have added another brick to 
the structure of permanent peace on the 
southern border, because too often in the 
course of our history, the rancor of private 
citizens against a foreign government,— 
especially if they have large and important 
holdings,—has seriously disturbed amicable 
international relations. 





ON JUDGING THE FUTURE 


As an intense patriot and a gifted orator, 
Patrick Henry occupies a preeminent 
place in early American history. 


His ‘‘give me liberty or give me death’’ 
has survived more than 150 years 
and generations yet unborn will 


thrill to it. 


It was he who said: 


“I know of no way of judging the future 
but by the past.”’ 


True then—true now. 


The reason men insure their lives is to protect 
loved ones from the tragic experiences 
of others. 
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Twenty-eighth International Art Exhibit 


N the long galleries of the Car- 

negie Institute in Pittsburgh now 
hangs the Twenty-eighth International 
Exhibition of Paintings. The art world 
considers it an important exhibition. 
Nowhere else are representative pic- 
tures of the leading painters of many 
nations assembled annually that the pub- 





lic may compare them and see what 
artists are doing. 

The center of interest is always the 
award of prizes by an international jury. 
To an Italian artist, Felice Carena of 
Florence, has been given first prize for 
his large modernist canvas titled “The 
Studio,” which shows a reclining model 
surrounded by artists. He also wins 
the Lehman Award of $2,000 for the 
best purchasable aaunet in the exhibit. 


The Platt ictindniant 


(Concluded from page 17) 

erty and when he protested this action 

he was thrown into jail. 

2. The only adequate protection is 
under the Platt amendment. 

a. The United States now has a 
legal right to intervene. 

b. The threat of intervention, con- 
stantly hanging over Cuba, will go far 
to prevent such arbitrary actions. 

III. The position of the United States 
among other nations is greatly improved 
by the Platt amendment. 

A. The Caribbean has been made safe 
from foreign threats and very seri- 
ous problems have thus been elimi- 
nated from the standpoint of both 
national defense and diplomacy. 

1. Cuba is, under the amendment, 
forbidden to make any treaty which will 
impair its sovereignty. 

2. Cuba is forbidden to permit for- 
eign powers to obtain a foothold on its 
shores for naval bases or similar pur- 
poses. 


The second prize of $1,000 goes to 
a beach scene by William J. Glackens, 
an American; the third of $500, to 
Georges Dufrenoy, French, for his 
“Still Life with Violin”; and first hon- 
orabie mention, carrying a prize of $300, 
to another American, Edward Bruce, 
for his picture of a pear tree in early 
spring reproduced 
herewith. Recogni- 
tion is also given 
to an English ar- 
tist, a third Amer- 
ican, a Spaniard, 
and a German. 
Of the winners, 
Edward Bruce 
seems to have the 
most interesting 
background. Until 
40, he never 
painted, but at that 
age he found paint- 
ing a relief from 
the worries of his 
business of foreign 
trade and banking. 
Three years later 
he retired and went 
to study art in Italy. 

The laymen, who 
view the pictures by 
the thousands, are, 
as always, dubious 
about the paintings 
chosen for honor. 
They prefer pictures which are more 
illustrative than technically brilliant. 
Modernism seems like nonsense or im- 
perfect workmanship to many. To 
please them, the Carnegie Institute holds 
a vote on the most popular picture. 

In the show are 392 paintings by 124 
artists—64 Europeans and 60 Amer- 
icans. When it closes December 8, the 
European section will go for exhibition 
to Baltimore and later to St. Louis. 


3. The prevention of revolutions elim- 
inates conditions which would invite for- 
eign occupation. 

4. By control over loans the United 
States can prevent any European power 
from acquiring a financial excuse for 
intervention. 

B. American policy in the Caribbean is 
largely centered around the strong 
naval base at Guantanamo in Cuba, 
and the Platt amendment is neces- 
sary to the retention of this base. 
American relations are more friend- 
ly under the Platt amendment than 
they would otherwise be. 

1. The established government in the 

island is well disposed toward the 

United States, which protects it against 

the threat of revolution. 

2. Under the Platt amendment, Cuba 
has been forced to give fair treatment 
to Americans and citizens of other for- 
eign nations, 

3. Under pressure of the Piatt 
amendment, Cuba has been willing to 
arbitrate certain disputes with the 
United States. 


The Scholastic 


American relations with other Latin 
American countries have been made 
more pleasant because of the Platt 
amendment. 


IV. The Platt amendment is a good thing 
for Cuba. 
A. It has kept foreign governments 
from interfering with Cuba. 
B. It has prevented internal strife. 

1, On five occasions the United States 
has assisted in maintaining order by 
diplomatic or military means. 

2. In 1908 the United States assisted 
Cuba to hoid honest elections. 

3. The gains to Cuba from the pre- 
vention of revolutionary troubles have 
been immeasurable. 

The Platt amendment has done 

mach to help wipe out disease. It 

pledges Cuba to carry on the work 
of sanitation begun by the United 

States. 

a. The United States has repeatedly 
brought about the more rigid enforce- 
ment of sanitary regulations in Cuba. 

D. The Platt amendment is a bulwark 
to Cubans against the misrule of 
their own officials. 

1. Under the administration of the 
arbitrary President Machado there is 
within Cuba no adequate protection to 
individuals or their property. 

a. Military force has been used to 
intimidate the opposition at elections. 

b. The freedom of the press has 
been suspended. 

c. Assassinations have taken place. 

d. The government has become 
honeycombed with corruption. 

e. Property rights have been vio- 
lated. 

_2. The only recousse of the oppressed 
lies in an appeal to the United States 
under the Platt amendment. 


VY’. In good faith Cuba cannot object to 
the Platt amendment at this time. 

A. Great commercial advantages were 
given to Cuba as a part of the gen- 
eral understanding under which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

1. The Commercial Treaty of 1902 
permitted Cuban products a 20 per cent 
reduction from the regular United States 
tariff rates. 

a. Under this treaty Cuban sugar 
producers have been able to underbid 
all foreign rivals for the American 
market and they are now practically 
the sole foreign source of American 
sugar imports. 

b. The opening of the American 
market in this way has been a cause 
of much of the Cuban prosperity. 

2. It would now be a breach of 

faith for the Cuban government to move 
to abrogate the amendment. 
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The Night of ‘Mr. H”’ 


(Concluded from page 12) 


lakes and mountains and romantic dales. 
Give me a ramble in the winter nights in 
London, the lamps lit, the pavements of the 
motley Strand crowded with passengers. 
Give me the old bookstalls of London, a 
walk in the bright piazza of Covent Gar- 
den, streets, streets, streets, print shops, toy 
shops, mercers, pastrycooks, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, the Strand, Exeter, "Change, 
Charing Cross—these are thy gods, oh, 
London! But, good Lord, Mr. Elliston, 
what must you think of me? My older 


friends know I’m a stuttering buffoon, 
but you— 
Rosinson: Charles! Charles! 
CuHarites: Devil take it, Crabb, you 


know I only chatter when I’m drunk. And 
by the Lord, I must be very drunk to- 
night. I swear I'll change my habits and 
grow sober for variety. 

E.tiston: Mr. Lamb, I have to thank 
you for three things tonight. I have en- 
acted “Mr. H.” I have experienced Mrs. 
Battle, and I have heard you talk. The 
last, sir, is the greatest. (The women re- 
enter up L.) 

Cuartes: That’s because I stutter and 
it makes my conversation twice its length. 
(Mary walks up to door, R., with Miss 
Mellon. Miss Mellon stops by Charles. 
Mary goes to open door. Robinson antici- 
pates her and opens it.) 

Miss MELLON: Good night, Mr. Lamb. 
I ought to be angry with you for not al- 
lowing me to act Melisinda again. 

CuHarLtes: Madam, the part’s unworthy 
of you, but I shall always take a pride in 
thinking that the beautiful Miss Mellon 
acted in a play of mine. (She passes out. 
Mary follows her. Elliston goes out. Mrs. 
Rickman comes to Charles, who addresses 
her.) Mrs. Rickman, shall I ever be for- 
given? 

Mrs. RickMan: Forgiven, Mr. Lamb? 
And, pray, for what? 

Cuartes: For sitting here adream 
when there was supper which your dainty 


fingers had laid. 
Mrs. RickMan: Mr. Lamb, 7’ll tell you 


a secret. 

CuHartes: Yes? 

Mrs. RickMAN: There’s roast pig left. 
Good night. 


Cuar_es: You blessed woman! (E-reunt 
Rickman and Mrs. Rickman.) 

Mrs. BattLteE: Mr. Lamb, never invite 
me again to play whist with a man who 
trumps his partner’s ace. Goodnight. 
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CuartEs: Good night, Mrs. Battle. 
(She goes out. Dyer follows her. Sounds 
of “goodnights” from stairs.) Crabb, I'm 
no hand at all at making pretty speches 


to women. These partings irk me. 
Roginson: Then I'll cut mine short. 
Cuartes: You? Women, | said. A 

man will shake a hand, and there it’s done. 
Ropinson: Let's do it, theri. (They 

shake.) All's said in that, Charles. 
CHARLES : Crabb, you're no true- 


hearted Crabb at all, but pure golden pip- 


pin. (Mary re-enters, R.) 

Rosinson: Good night, Mary. God 
bless you both. 

Mary: Good night, Crabb; you've been 


a tower of strength. 


Roginson: It was no tower of Babel, 
then, for I've hardly spoken a word all 
night. 

CuHarLtEs: Much chance you get when 


I'm about. (Exit, R., Robinson. Charles 


closes door.) 


Mary: Oh, Charles, I'm so cast down. 
CuHar_LEs: Nonsense, Mary. We've had 
our fun. We've swaggered it at Drury 


Lane, and had our name upon the bills. 

Mary: For one night. 

Cuar_es: The shorter the lesson, the 
sweeter; and I've learnt I’m not a drama- 
tist. We set our hopes too high. “Mr. 
H.” was a flimsy foundation for our castles 
in Spain. 

Mary: I loved to build them, 

CuHaries: (Leading her to chair by fire 
and taking the other.) We'll build again, 
A farce that’s foiled doesn’t make a trag- 
edy and it doesn’t persuade me I’m not a 
bit of a genius either. 

Mary: You're full of hope. 

Cuar_es: Of course I am. What's fail- 
ure of a farce to us? You're near as bad as 
George. I threatened him just now I'd re- 
tire to the country and go to study nature 
with Wordsworth—you should have 
his face! 

Mary: You'll not do that. 

CuHaries: Not I. I have 


Charle S. 


seen 


a mind that 
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loves to be at home in crowds. I know 
I've cursed our nocturnal knock-eternal 
visitors, but I’d be lost without ’em. After 
all, the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lambs. We have our friends Mary, good 
loyal friends, and we have each other. 

Mary: Sitting together irritating one 
another like toothache. (She rises and joes 
up L. with candle.) 

CuHar_es (Rising): Eh? Mary, I tell 
the lies in this house, but I'll tell the truth 
this time. I am a fool without you. You 
are older, wiser, and better than I am. 
Nothing can tell, nothing could ever pay. 

Ihe mighty debt of love I owe, 


Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 
Mary (Returning): Good night, Charles. 
CHARLES: Good night. (She turns up 
L. again. He pours out gin. At the L. 
door she turns.) 

Mary: Charles! 

CHartes: Yes Mary, I know. I swear, 


I'm going to give up drinking—after to- 
morrow. (She shakes her head indulgent- 
ly. Charles drinks. He eyes his pipe. He 
is tempted and falls. He is filling the pipe 
as the curtain drops.) 
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Elias and the Draug 


(Continued from page 4) 


Anton, the next oldest, who had helped his 
mother at the halyard, had to take hold 
of the yardarm, something one resorts to 
only when a boat is hard pressed even with 
the last reef in—in this case the fifth. 

The rival boat, which in the meantime 
had disappeared from sight, bobbed up 
alongside them again with exactly the 
same amount of sail that he was carrying. 

Elias now began rather to dislike the 
crew over there. The two men who stood 
holding the yardarm, and whose faces he 
could glimpse underneath their oilskin 
caps, appeared to him in the weird reflec- 
tions from the spray more like specters 
than human beings. They spoke ne'er a 
word. 

A little to leeward he spied the foaming 
ridge of another breaker rising before him 
in the dark, and he prepared himself to 
meet it. He turned the prow slantwise to- 
wards it, and let out as much sail as he 
dared, to give the boat speed enough to 
cleave its way through. 

The sea struck them with the roar of 
a torrent. For a moment the boat again 
careened uncertainly. When it was all 
over, and the vessel had righted itself once 
more, his wife no longer sat at the hal- 
yard, nor was Anton at the yardarm—they 
had both been washed asea. 

This time, too, he thought he made out 
the same fiendish voices above the storm, 
but mingled with them he also heard his 
wife’s agonizing cries as she called him 
by name. When he realized that she had 
been swept overboard, he muttered to him- 
self, “In Jesus’s name!” and said no more. 

He felt vaguely that he would have pre- 
ferred to follow her, but he realized at the 
same time that it was up to him to save 
the other three he had on board, Bernt and 
the two younger sons, the one twelve, the 
other fourteen, who for a while had been 
doing the bailing, but whom he had later 
placed in the stern behind him. 

Bernt was now left to manage the yard- 
arm alone, and the two, father and son, 


had to help each other as best they could. 
The tiller Elias did not dare let go; he 
held on to it with a hand of iron, long 
since numb from the strain. 

After a while the companion boat bobbed 
up again; as before it had been momen- 
tarily lost to view. He now saw more 
clearly than before the bulky form that 
sat aft, much as he was sitting, and con- 
trolled the tiller. Projecting from his 
neck whenever he turned his back, just 
below the oilskin cap, Elias could clearly 
discern some four inches or so of an iron 
prong, which he had seen before. 

At that he was convinced in his inner- 
most soul of two things: One was that 
it was none other than the Draug* himself 
who sat steering his half-boat alongside 
his and who had lured him on to destruc- 
tion, and the other was that he was fated 
no doubt this night to sail the sea for the 
last ‘time. For he who sees the Draug 
at sea is a marked man. He said nothing 
to the others, in order not to discourage 
them, but he commended his soul in si- 
lence to the Lord. 

He had* found it necessary, during the 
last hours, to bear away from his course 
because of the storm, and when further- 
moré it took to snowing heavily, he real- 
ized that he would no doubt have to post- 
pone any attempt to land until dawn. 

Meanwhile they sailed on as before. 

Now and again the boys aft complained 
of freezing, but there was nothing to do 
about that, wet as they were, and further- 
more Elias sat pre-occupied with his own 
thoughts. 

He had been seized with an insatiable 
desire to avenge himself. What he would 
have liked to do, had he not had the lives 
of his three remaining children to safe- 
guard, was suddenly to veer about in an 
attempt to ram and sink the cursed boat, 
which still as if to mock him ran ever 
alongside him, and whose fiendish purpose 
he now full comprehended. If the halibut 


(Concluded on page 31) 
*The Draug is a sea monster who sails a half- 


boat with a crew of men lost at sea who have not 
received Christian burial. 
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The Scholastic 


ALL SAINTS DAY. Benvenuto 
Cellini, goldsmith, sculptor, autobiog- 
rapher, born, 1 
Marie Antoin- 
ette, a beautiful 
tragic queen of 
France, born, 1755. 
Daniel Boone, the 
Scout, born, 1734. 
3 Peace of West- 
phalia ended the 
Thirty Years War, 1648. William Cullen 
Bryant (“Thanatopsis”) born, 1794. 
ELECTION DAY. Guy Fawkes and 
his Gunpowder Plot blew up, 1605. 
7 Tecumseh defeated by General W. H. 
Harrison at Tippecanoe. 1811. 
8 John Milton, blind poet of “Paradise 
Lost,” died, 1674. 
10 Last spike driven in the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, 1885. 
l 1 AR MIS- 
T:.4. G2 
DAY. Maude 
Adams, beloved 
as “Peter Pan,” 
born, 1872. 
1 3 Robert 
Louis Stev- 
enson (“Treasure 
Island”) born, 
1850). 
17 Congress met for the first time in 
Washington, 1800. Catherine the 
Great of Russia died, 1796. 
18 Treaty signed by the United States 
and Panama for the Cana!, 1903. 
9 James A. Garfield, martyred presi- 
dent, born, 1831. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address, 1863. 
20 Peregrine White, first white child 
born in New England, 1620. 





21 Mayflower Compact signed, 1620. 

99 LaSalle, discoverer of the West, 
born, 1643. George Eliot (“Silas 

Marner”) born, 1820. 

9 Franklin Pierce born, 1804. Hakluyt, 
chronicler of ancient voyages, died, 


~ 1616. 


94, The “Battle 
fought, 1863. 
Andrew Carnegie, giver of libraries, 


25 born, 1837. 

273 + wes graceful Latin poet, died, 

298 Seaalnebosvinac DAY. A holi- 
day by Presidential Proclamation. 


9 Louisa M. Alcott, creator of Meg, 
Jo, Beth, and Amy, sear, 


above the Clouds” 


Ohio admitted as the 
fourth State under the 
Constitution, 1804, 


3 Samuel Clemens 

(Mark Twain) born, 
1835. The Rainbow Divi- 
sion reached France, 1917. 
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Elias and the Draug 
(Concluded from page 30) 


harpoon had once taken effect, why might 
not now a knife or a gaff do likewise? 
He felt he would willingly give his life to 
deal one good blow to this monster, who 
had so unmercifully robbed him of all that 
was dearest to him on earth, and who 
still seemed insatiate and demanded more. 

About three or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing they again spied rolling towards them 
in the darkness the white crest of a wave, 
so huge that Elias for a moment surely 
thought that they were just off shore some- 
where in the neighborhood of breakers. 
It was not long, however, before he un- 
derstood that it really was only a colos- 
sal wave. 

Then he thought he clearly heard some 
one laugh and cry out in the other boat: 
“There goes your femboring, Elias!” 

Elias, who foresaw the catastrophe, re- 
peated loudly “In Jesus’s name !” command- 
ed his sons to hold fast, and told them if 
the boat went down to grasp the osier 
bands in the oarlocks, and not to let go 
till it had come afloat again. He let the 
elder of the two boys go forward to Bernt; 
the younger he kept close to himself, ca- 
ressing his cheeks furtively once or twice, 
and assuring that the child had a tight 
hold. 

The boat was literally buried beneath 
the towering comber, and was then pitched 
up on end, its stem high above the wave, 
before it finally went under. When it 
came afloat again, its keel now in the air, 
Elias, Bernt, and the twelve-year-old Mar- 
tin appeared too, still clinging to the osier 
bands. But the third of the brothers had 
disappeared. 

It was a matter of life and death now, 
first of all, to get the rigging cut away 
on one side, that they might be rid of the 
mast, which would otherwise rock the 
boat from beneath, and then to crawl up 
onto the hull and let the imprisoned air out, 
which would otherwise have kept the boat 
too high afloat and prevented it riding 
the waves safely. After considerable dif- 
ficulty they succeeded in so doing, and 
Elias, who had been the first to clamber 
up, assisted the other two to safety. 

Thus they sat the long winter night 
through, desperately clinging with cramped 
hands and numb knees to the hull, as one 
wave after another swept over them. 

After a few hours, Martin, whom the 
father had supported all this time as best 
he could, died of exhaustion and slipped 
into the sea. 

As the two, thus left alone, sat on’ the 
hull of the boat, Elias told Bernt he knew 
that he himself was fated soon to “follow 
mother,” but he had a firm hope that Bernt 
would be saved in the end, if only he stuck 
it out like a man. And then he told him 
all about the Draug—how he had wounded 
him in the neck with the halibut harpoon, 
and how the Draug was now taking his 
revenge and would surely not give in until 
they were quits. 

It was towards nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing before the day finally began to dawn. 
Elias then handed over to Bernt, who sat 
at his side, his silver watch with the brass 
chain, which he had broken in pulling it 
out from underneath his buttoned vests. 

He still sat on a while longer, but as it 
grew lighter, Bernt saw that his father’s 
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Dan—I wonder where the expression, 
“Step on it, Kid” originated? 

Abe—Probably when Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh laid down his cloak for Lizzie. 


Father, what is a high school? 
A football team entirely surrounded by 
rooters, my son. 
oO 


First Flapper—That conductor glared 
at me as if I hadn’t paid my fare. 

Second Flapper—What did you do? 

“T glared back at him as though I had.” 


Father—There’s a fly in my coffee. 
Daughter—Don’t get excited, it won't 
drink much. 
a 


A Good-Natured Fat Girl—Won’t 
join me in a cup of tea? 

Another—Well, you get in and I'l) se 
if there is any room left. 


vou 





face was ghastly pale. The hair on his 
head had parted in several places, as it 
often does just before death, and the skin 
on his hands was worn off from his efforts 
to hang on to the keel. Bernt realized 
that his father was near the end. He tried, 
as well as the pitching of the boat per- 
mitted, to edge over to him and support 
him. But when Elias noticed it, he waved 
him back. 

“You stay where you are, Bernt, and 
hold fast! I’m going to mother!” 

And so saying he threw himself back- 
ward down from the hull. 

When the sea had got its own, it quieted 
down for a while, as every one knows who 
has straddled a hull. It became easier 
for Bernt to maintain his hold, and with 
the coming of daylight new hope kindled 
in him. The storm moderated, and in the 
full light of day he thought he recognized 
his surroundings—that he was, in fact, 
drifting directly off shore from his own 
home, Kvalholmen. 

He began crying for help again, but he 
really had greater faith in a tide he knew 
bore landward, just beyond a projection of 
the island, which checked the sea’s fury. 

He drifted nearer and nearer shore, and 
finally came so close to one of the skerries 
that the mast, which still floated alongside 
the boat, grated on the rocks with the 
rising and falling of the surf. Stiff as his 
muscles and joints were from his sitting 
so long and holding fast to the hull, he 
managed with a great effort to transfer 
himself to the skerry, after which he 
hauled in the mast and finally moored the 
femboring. 

The little Lap girl, who was home alone, 
for two whole hours thought she heard 
cries for help, and when they persisted she 
mounted the hilltop to look out to sea. 
There she saw Bernt on the skerry, and 
the upturned femboring beating up and 
down against it. She ran instantly down 
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Zanesville (Ohio) High School. 


to the boat house, pushed out the old row- 
boat, and rowed it out to the skerry, 
hugging the shore round the island. 

sernt lay ill, under her care, the whole 
winter long, and did not take part in the 
fishing that year. People used to say that 
ever after he seemed now and again a little 
queer. To sea he would never go again; 
he had come to fear it. 

He married the Lap girl, and moved up 
to Malingen, where he broke new ground 
and cleared himself a home. There he is 
still living and doing well. 








$4500 in Prizes 


Will you share in them? 


HE SCHOLASTIC an- 

nounces is sixth annual con- 
test for creative work in litera- 
ture and the visual arts by high 
school students. The Scholastic 
Awards for 1930 will close March 
1, and the results and prize-win- 
ning entries will be published in 
the Student-Written Number in 
April. Plan now to take part and 
have a share in the national cash 
prizes totalling $4,500 and local 
prizes in many cities. 


A list of the divisions was pub- 
lished in the October 19 issue of 
The Scholastic. A booklet con- 
taining complete Rules and In- 
formation is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Write for your copy 
to The Scholastic Awards Editor. 
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Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Scholastic 


. The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 


By Janet Crawford 
A. Elias and the Draug 


I. Practice in story-telling and explanation. 

1. Prepare a talk on the life of Jonas Lie. 
Use material from #he biographical sketch which 
accompanies this story and from Julius Emil 
— entertaining introduction to The Family at 
vilje. 

2. Retell the story as Bernt might tell it to 
his grandchildren. 

. Discuss the character of Elias. 

Il. Vocabulary growth. Explain the nautical 
terms used in the following sentences: The 
Christmas supplies served as ballast. One son 
managed the halyard. Elias held the tiller. 
There were four reefs in the sail. Waves swept 
to leeward near the stern. It was necessary to 
hold the yardarm. The boys aft were freezing. 
The boat was beneath a comber. Now the keel 
was high in air. 

III. Analysis of the story. 1. Locate on the 
map and describe briefly the region which serves 
as a background for the story. 2. Account for 
the author’s choice uf so child-like an introduction 
and _ conclusion. Mention other particulars 
in which the story differs from those with which 
you are familiar in current magazines. 4. At 
what point does Elias discern his fate? 5. What 
makes the reader feel that the author has first- 
hand acquaintance with the sea? 6. Show by 
specific references that “Elias and the Draug” 
combines realism and romanticism. 


B. Following the Films 


A committee from the class should plan an 
informal conversation. Comment on the values 
which Miss Robertson finds in “Hallejujah” and 
the “River of Romance’; mention the recom- 
mended films; criticize a worth-while picture 
which you have recently seen; tell something 
about “The Best Play I Ever Saw” Contest. 

The class should get both pleasure and_ profit. 
In planning the dialogue keep in mind what 
Walter Prichard Eaton said in an article which 
he wrote several years ago for The Scholastic: 
“I think the test of a good play, so far as the 
dialogue is concerned, is really this: do the 
characters sound as if they were talking the way 
real men and women do, but are they actually 
talking better?” 

C. The Poetry Corner 

I. Placing the poet—Begin your acquaintance 
with James Elroy Flecker by reading aloud the 
three poems which are printed in the Poetry 
Corner, Remember that all poetry is intended 
to make its appeal through our sense of hearing. 
It must, therefore, be read with the voice if it 
is really to be read at all. 

To what extent does the poet make use of 
rhyme and rhythm to produce the effect desired? 
Does the music of this verse remind you of that 
which we hear in the work of modern poets, such 
as Carl Sandburg, Amy Lowell, and Edgar Lee 
Masters, or is it more like the melody of such 
older poets as Tennyson and Keats? 

Does Flecker seem to be yey by con- 
temporary life, or does he treat themes which are 
comparatively timeless? Many poets of today 
express themselyes in everyday speech. Others 
prefer “orthodox” poetic diction. Which is 
chosen by Mr. Flecker? 

ll. The Old Ships. 1. Tell very briefly of 
the role which Tyre played in ancient times. 
2. What circumstances of the poet's. life inten- 
sified his interest in Eastern countries? 3. How 
many words suggestive of color do you find in 
“The Old Ships?”” 4. What evidence of skilled 
craftsmanship do you find, lines 7-9? 5. Analyze 
the following expressions: What does each 
mean? Is it trite or unusual? Does it contrib- 
ute to understanding and ,enjoyment ? “old ships 
sail like swans asleep”; “With leaden age 
o’ercargoed”; “‘rings black Cypress with a lake of 
fire,” “rose swept bay,” “doom-crimson shore.” 
6. Explain the last two lines. 

III, Riouperoux. 1. State briefly the thought 
of the poem. Contrast the last two lines of 
stanza 1 with the last two lines of stanza 2. 

IV Brumana. 1. Has absence produced a 
keen agony of homesickness or a dreamy longing 
for the native land? 2. Mention several details 
which you think contribute most to the effect. 
3. Quote lines which show that Flecker experi- 
enced in nature things which the physical eye 
does not see nor the ear hear. 4. Is an unusual 
sense of color value apparent here a8 it is in 
Old Ships? 5. List the expressions which most 
challenge your imagination. Read Browning’s 
“Home Thoughts, from Abroad.’’ Contrast these 
two poems of longing. 


D. The Soente-tat International Art 
Exhib 


Tell your classmates of the opportunity for 
studying representative modern paintings whic 
is offered by the International Art Exhibit. “The 
Pretzel Man,”’ by the young American artist, 
James Chapin, has been used as a cover design 
for this issue of The Scholastic. You at once 
note the unusual treatment of a familiar scene. 


Explain the values of the picture as you see 
them; as your art-teacher sees them. 


E. The Night of “Mr. H.” 

I. Background. 

None but a tried master playwright could pre- 
sent a character stidy of Charles Lamb which 
would satisfy the large and jealousl — 
British and American audience. Write brief 
the life and dramatic writings of Harold i 
house. Give a short account of the repertory 
theaters of England and Ireland. Mr. Brighouse 
has been associated with the famous Manchester 
Theater as has Mr. Drinkwater with the even 
more famous Liverpool Theater. 

Some of Lamb’s “Essays of Elia,” the reading 
of which will contribute to your enjoyment, are 
Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist, A Dissertation 
Upon Roast Pig, A Bachelor's Complaint of the 
Behavior of Married People, Ellistoniana, and 
Confessions of a Drunkard. You will also want 
to read Lamb’s poem, “The Old Familiar Faces.” 
Be sure to familiarize yourself with the unusual 
home conditions which surrounded Charles Lamb. 

IT. Analysis of the play. 

1. Note the interesting stage setting. Why, 
since this is a one-act play, does the author open 
the action so deliberately? 2. How is the at- 
tention arrested instantaneously after the rise of 
the curtain? 3. Should one character so com- 
pletely dominate the action? 4. Have any minor 
characters been introduced which do not con- 
tribute to an understanding of Charles Lamb? 
Is this good art in a one-act play? 5. Does the 
author wish to give a complete character analysis 
or is this a suggestive portrayal? 6. o what 
extent can such a play as this be considered 
original? 7. Is there sufficient struggle in the 
situation to make the play dramatic? 8. In what 
way does the closing scene between Charles and 
Mary satisfy our interest? 


F. The Art of T. M. Cleland 


Why has the illustration of advertisements not 
been recognized as reputable work for an artist? 
Mr. Legitimate Artist may debate with Mr. 
Commercial Artist. A vocational theme which 
presents the possibilities of commercial art will 
be interesting. 

G. The Scholastic Book Page 


All of the tabloid reviews published show in- 
sight and appreciation. How many sentences did 
Mildred Friedman, the prize-winner, need tu sug- 
gest the theme and _ indicate the quality of 
Scarlet Sister Mary? Observe the sentence struc- 
ture and the choice of adjectives. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 
Il. World Affairs 


If there are pupils in 
visited any of 


the class who have 
the countries mentioned in this 
review, or whose parents have come from any 
of them, they could be assigned talks on condi- 
tions there and the way the natives live. Such 
talks will aid in the discussion and perhaps 
clear up many common misunderstandings con- 
cerning these nations. 

A. Yugoslavia. What does this word mean? 
Name the different nationalities included in this 
country. What is the policy of Alexander? To 
which section is he attempting to give the con- 
trolling power? Are they in the majority? What 
method has been borrowed from American politics 
to help accomplish this policy? Is it fair? Do 
you consider it fair in this country? Give all 
the reasons you can that make the task of 
Alexander a difficult one. 

Discuss the comment, 


“Southeastern Europe is 
a hash of nations.” 


What is the purpose of the 
“Little Entente’’? 


Roumania. Why does not \— Marie 
have the complete confidence of the Roumanians? 
Who is the titular king? Who is his father? 
Has his father ever been king? Give reasons 
for your answer. What is a regency? What 
has been the queen’s ambition for the regency? 

C. Czechoslovakia. What is the meaning of 
the name of this country? Give a brief sketch of 
the life of Thomas Masaryk. - What policy with 
regard to minorities has Masaryk which seems so 
different from that of most European statesmen? 

D. Germany. Who has succeeded Stresemann? 
What qualifications has he for the position? 
What is a referendum? Do we find this insti- 
tution in this country? If so, where? Explain 
the purpose and the machinery of the referendum 
mentioned in this article. What seems to be the 
cause of this trouble in Germany? What material 
advantages does the Young Plan have for that 
nation? Does it seem likely that Germany will 
reject it? 

E. Egypt. Review the recent treaty offered 
by Great Britain, (Schol., Sept. 21) t does 
the Nationalist Party demand? Wiv:t is its at- 
titude toward England? 

F. China. What is the attitude of Feng, “the 
Christian General,” towards the a Gov- 
ernment? Are most of the generals opposin 
Chiang moved by sincere motiv a, towar 
the upbuilding of China? W, itions in 
China make the present situatién werent 


G. Australia. Were the prophecies recently 

made as to the outcome of the election in this 

country fulfilled? 

being i 
roved? Why will the Labor Party 1 in Australia 
ve less trouble in following out its policy than 

the same party under Macdonald in England? 


Il. The R-101 


From a study of the gt iving statistics of 
the three greatest dirigibles, t conclusions do 
you reach as to the special aan the builders of 
these airships have? If results are favorable, 
which nation may have, in the near future, the 
supremacy as far as this type of transportation is 
concerned ? 


Ill. gh’s Yucatan Explorations 
How may the aeroplane aid in the work of the 
archaeologist ? 
ssign floor talks on the civilizations in (a) 
Ancient Mexico, and (b) Ancient Peru. (c) 
Ancient Central America. « Consult the encyclo- 
pedia or see Guide to the Study of American His- 
tory, Channing, Hart and Turner, page 241, for 
bibliography and learn as much as you can about 
the Mayas and their civilization. What state- 
ments have been made by scholars as to the life 
of the Mayas in comparison with that of the 
Aztecs and the Incas? Compare the conditions 
of ancient and modern Babylon, Greece, an 
Troy with ancient and modern Central America. 


IV. Pacific Relations 


What is the difference between a nationalist 
and an internationalist? Will the delegates at the 
meeting held in Kyoto, Japan, have authority to 
bind their respective nations to any definite 
policy? Can you see any good that can come 
from such conferences? What problems will be 
discussed? What is a controversial subject? 


V. Debate on the Platt Amendment 


A. A review of the historical background will 
make for a better understanding of this question. 
The following is suggested: 

3 fm = population and resources of Cuba to- 

ay. 

2. Its strategic position. 

3. American desire for possession 
a Why the U. S. wanted it 
b Attempts to purchase 
(1) The Ostend Manifesto 

a revolutions in Cuba and part played 

Americans 

i and when did the U. S. give up its 
desire for possession? 

The Revolution of 1895. 

a. Cause; America enters the war; 

c. the Platt Amendment; d. American in- 

-teryention in the internal ~~ a of Cuba; 
esent conditions in Cuba 


Matching Test 
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B. 
Czechoslovakia 
Michael 
Mueller 
Australia 
Mexico 
Institute of Pacific 
Relations 
Yugoslavia 
Yucatan 
“The Franklin of ' 
Greece. 

Slosson 
Rosenwald 
Hubert Fund 
Barlow 


A 
The “Morrow Plan” 
Trouble in Cuba 
Hesiod 
pares 
Labor victory 
Masaryk 
Kyoto 
Alexander 
<ing of Roumania 
Chancellor of Gerr 
Coolidge 
Creative Chemistry 
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VII. The Naval Parley 


What has been the effect of Premier Mac- 
Donald’s visit? To what did the joint statement 
of the Premier and the President confine itself? 
On what did the note of invitation sent out by 
Great Britain —: Is any machinery to com- 

e with the om of Nations contemplated ? 

hen will the naval conference be held? Where? 
Which nations will be represented? What has 
been France’s fear as she viewed MacDonald’s 
visit to America? Give what you think will be 
the demands of each of the nations. 


VIII. National Affairs 


A. The Tariff. Mention the various ways in 
which the Philippines have been and are con- 
nected with thé present tariff bill. Was the 
negative vote on one pup g = question indica- 
tive of the opinion held by all Senators voting no? 
Explain. Explain the censorship clause in the 
bill. Do you think it a wise thing? Give reasons. 
Cc on Senat Bingham’s and Joseph L. 
Grundy’s connection with the tariff bill. What 
report have the: Administration leaders made to 
President Hoover? What is Borah’s attitude? 

Prison Riots. What cause do you ascribe 
for these mutinies? What action may Hoover 
take? What are the states doing about them? 
Have these riots been in state or federal prisons? 

C. Fall Tried. Review the connection Fall 
had with the recent oil sca What other men 
were involved? Find out if you can Fall’s 
actions when he was Sehator, and Woodrow Wil- 
son lay ill. 











ARE YOU PARTICIPATING IN MAJESTIC’S 


5,000: 


largest manufacturers of complete radio receivers, are sponsoring a nation 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of the Majestic radio and world’s lg 


, wide essay contest for teachers and educators of all classes on the subject 


‘How Can the Radio Be Used in nearer 


7 use of the radio in education is moving forward’with rapid strides. Recog- “4 
nizing this, the makers of Majestic radio have organized an educational depart- 
ment, one of the principal functions of which is to stimulate and develop the best 
and most progressive ideas on the use of radio in education. 


As an impetus to create widespread interest and bring forth the best efforts of 


the educators on this sabjec— 


SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES ARE OFFERED —TRIPS TO EUROPE 
. AND TOURS TO VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


In order to bring forth the widest variety of ideas on this subject, the subject itself 
is divided into four main divisions—as follows: 


How Can the Radio Be Used (1) in College or Univer- 
sity Education, (2) in Secondary Education, (3) in 
Elementary Education, (4) in Rural Education. 


The sixteen travel prizes include: four first prizes —each a $750.trip to Europe; 
four second prizes—each a $250 trip to Alaska; four third prizes—each a $150 trip 
to any part of the United States; four fourth prizes—each a $100 trip to any part of 
the United States. 





These Judges All Prominent 


THE RULES OF THE CONTEST 





ARE AS FOLLOWS: . 


1 Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational 
Work is eligible to compete in this contest 


9 An individual may submit manuscript in only one 
of the four divisions of the general theme 


3 Ha ae submutted are not to exceed 5000 words in 
ength 

4 All manuscripts must be in typewritten form on 
one side of the paper 

5 Be sure that your name, address and title appear in 
upper left hand corner of first page. 

. 6 Contest opens September Ist, 1929 and closes 

February 15th, 1930. (No manuscript postmarked 

later than February 1 Sth will be considered.) 

7 Each by sub 1g his manuscript 


waives any interest in the article submitted. Any or 
™ 





all of the essays 

an part at a later date 

8 In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, tad 
cate prizes will be awarded 

9 Address all — to “Majestic Radio —_ 
Contest”, Educatiorial Department, Grigsby-Grunow 

Company, $801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 





d may be published 1n full or 
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Educators: 


MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Chairman, former Presi- 
dent, N E A., and State Supt. of Schools in 
* Colorado, 

P. P. CLAXTON, former U. S. Cammissioner of 
Education, now Supt. of Schools in Tulsa; 

ty es CORLISS PRESTON, Ex- President 

E. A., former State Supt. Public Instruction 

Sie 

9. M. GWINN, Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

JESSIE M. FINK, Ex-Pres. Class Room Teachers, 
Grand Rapids, 

CORA WILSON STEWART, Chauman National 
Hliteracy Commission, Washington, D.C. 


FLORENCE HALE, State Agent Rural Education 


. for Maine, 


OR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, former Field Secretary 
N. E. A., now Pres. Kent Sate Normal College, 
Kent, Ohio; 

OR. WILLIS J. SUTTON, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta; 


_MINNE JEAN NIELSON, a State Supt. Public 
Instruction ~ North 





OUSANDS of teachers in schools 

of all classes are already under way 

in the preparation of essays under at 
least one division of this subject. 
Thousands more are formulating and 


outlining their plans to participate. 


These alluring travel prizes make it 
well worth any teacher's effort. Re- 
member, this is a contest of ideas, not 
merely of fine language. And your idea 
might well be the biggest and most 
progressive of them all in promoting 
the use of the radio in education. 

Full details of this Majestic National 
Prize Essay Contest are contained in 
our Majestic educational bulletin ~ 
which the coupon will bring you. 
Clip and mail it today. 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Makers of 
a 


RADIO 


MIGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ° 
Gricssy-Grunow COMPANY 
Chicago, U, S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

1 am interested to have further details of your Majestic 
National Prize Essay Contest for Educators. Please send me 
your Majestic educational bulletin. 


Name 
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NATION-WIDE CONTEST TO ENCOURAGE APPRECIATION 


< 


AND PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC BY THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 





Eminent musicians and educators, civic authorities 
and leaders of public opinion have been so eulogistic 
in their praise of the harmonica as a means of foster- 
ing in the youth of America a proper appreciation of 
things musical, that a nation-wide contest has been 
inaugurated to intensify the already keen interest of 
American youth in this universal musical instrument. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


*1000 in PRIZES 


ERE is your 
opportunity 
to win a valuable 
prizeandtohave 
plenty offun while doingit. 
Hohner “MARINE BAND” This is a contest for every 
ee ae aoe boy and girl—and there 
two octaves in the diatonic aremorethan five hundred 
fine prizes to be awarded. 
Regardless of how old you 
are, or in what grade at 
school you are, you all 
have an equal chance to 
win one of the prizes. The 
judges will take all this into 
consideration when mak- 

ing their decision. 

Hohner "SUPER-CHRO- 

MONICA.” 3full chromaticoce 


Tanaeegutvaenttofte: Pater Hfow to Enter the Contest 


The contest is for the 

best compositions on the 

subject: “My Experience with the 
Harmonica.” 


It is easy to enter this contest. 

Every boy and girl under eighteen 

years is eligible. You don’t even have 

to buy a harmonica to enter this con- 

Hohner “UP-TO-DATE”. | test. You don’t even have to own a 

epreventing the very fnest_ | Harmonica. Even if you have never 

in harmonica tried to play a harmonica in all your 
life, you can compete for a prize. 
desire to hase the models shown nd cannot obtain them 

If you ire to purc ee Fn Poy above, a r from 


° der 
we eae — ha — gece ame amen na 


OHNER 


Harmonicas 





Simply use the coupon in the corner below 
to ask for 2 Hohner Instruction Book so you 
can quickly learn to piay.a tune on the har- 
monica. The Hohner Instruction Book will 
give you a head start on the boys and girls 
who neglect'to get one. 


Along with, the instruction book, you will 
receive an eptiy blank and a harmonica 
catalog *’ ~yalipost fifty models of the 
famous Hotities harmonicas. The entry blank 
will tell you just what to do, and how to 
poocae in competing for the more than five 

undred prizes which will be given away- 


Si esi 


oPREE 


TO EVERY ENTRANT 


Remember, whether 
you enter the contest of 
ner Instruc- 


n't 
a prize, the ability to play 
a real musical instrument 
will be its own reward. 
Playing a harmonica will 
so much to your pert- 
—— fy 
to 
cultural development 
that you'll always be gl: 
you learned to play ene. 











Contest Editor, Dept. 530-L 

M. HOHNER, Inc., 114 E. 16ch Street! 

New York City, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE items checked below: 











City 
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